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PENNSYLVANIA DAY AT THE PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION. 


THE LIBERTY BELL THE CENTRE OF ENTHUSIASTIC INTEREST. 


f hoe greatest State celebration since the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition opened 
was held September 4th. It was Pennsyl- 
vania Day, and took to the grounds the 
largest crowd yet gathered for a State cele- 
bration. For the first time since the expo- 
sition opened, Governor Johnson of Cali- 
fornia took part in a State celebration. He 
did it as a private mark of appreciation to 
Pennsylvania, which loaned to San Fran- 
cisco for this occasion the Liberty Bell, 
from Independence Hall, Philadelphia. 
There were other notable speakers, includ- 
ing Governor Brumbaugh, who was the 
central figure of the day’s celebration. R. 
S. Hale, vice president of the Exposition 
Company, delivered an address, and pre- 
sented to-Governor Brumbaugh a box of 
jewels emblematic of the exposition. Wil- 
liam Bailey Lamar spoke as the representa- 
tive of President Wilson. 

There was such a crowd at the Pennsyl- 
vania Building where the ceremonies were 
held, that a special guard had to be called. 
Troops of cavalry and the Second Regi- 
ment of the National Guard of Pennsyl- 
vania acted as escort to the Governor. An 
oak tree, brought from Valley Forge, was 
planted by him before the Pennsylvania 
Building. Ernest L. Tustin, Recorder of 
Deeds in Philadelphia, was chairman of 
the day. Mayor Rolph, of San Francisco, 
looked over the vast assemblage and said: 
“There is no division in the United States; 
all States love all other States. We are 
united, and our example may lead to a 
united world and to a world for peace.” 

The address of Governor Brumbaugh 
was the chief feature of the day. He said: 





ADDRESS OF GOVERNOR BRUMBAUGH. 


Those of us here to-day have come to 
this great exposition to observe Pennsyl- 
vania Day—a day that is dear to our hearts, 
for we love the great Keystone State and 
its unmatched record of lofty service to our 
nation. We have come from the home of 
9,000,000 of good people to this land of 
wonders, of great achievements, of lofty 
ideals worthy of true men. Our entire citi- 
zenry will turn to-day to the West and in 
spirit they are here now, joining with us in 
the prayer “ God bless California, God bless 
Pennsylvania, God bless the Union.” 

We are far from home and yet we are 
at home. Wherever free people foregether 
under the Philadelphia-born flag of the 
Union is home for Pennsylvanians. 

Nearly a century and a half ago the city 
of Philadelphia witnessed an unusual scene. 
Delegates from all the English colonies 
gathered to consider the political situation 
then confronting them. The Colony of 
Massachusetts Bay unwillingly was under 
military control. Taxes had been imposed 
without assent by the parties paying the 
same; commissioners were given. unconsti- 
tutional powers; Courts of Admiralty were 
empowered to try across the sea cases of 
a purely local character within the colo- 
nies, trial by a jury of the prisoners’ peers 
of the vicinage thus was denied, and in 
general the colonists were “denied the 
rights, liberties and immunities of free and 
natural born subjects within the realm of 
England.” On September 5, 1774, these co- 
lonial delegates—our forefathers—peace- 
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ably assembled in Carpenter’s Hall, and 
formulated a famous declaration of rights, 
appealed to the Crown, addressed the people 
and adjourned to await the development of 
the momentous events which culminated in 
the Declaration of Independence, the great 
struggle for freedom, the formation of a 
Federal Union, the adoption of a Constitu- 
tion and the launching of a new nation— 
a vast experiment in popular government— 
upon untried seas and with no compass 
save their own consciences and an abiding 
trust in the justice, wisdom and love of 
Almighty God. They succeeded. We are 
the inheritors of their record of sacrifices 
and of the expanding nation they so wisely 
initiated. Here, upon the shores of the 
peaceful sea, in the heart of a mighty 
people, at an exposition commemorative of 
one of many masterful achievements of 
our people, on a day set apart to do honor 
to the great State of Pennsylvania, in whose 
first city this nation was born, we gather 
to renew our faith in a nation whose people 
rule because they are free, and to pledge 
again and again our loyalty, our love, our 
pride in that nation whose birth was her- 
alded by this mute but once resonant cham- 
pion of our rights as a free people—the Lib- 
erty Bell. 

Three definite efforts were made by our 
colonial fathers to secure to themselves life, 
liberty and prosperity. In 1754, at Albany, 
at the suggestion of a Pennsylvanian, dele- 
gates from the several Colonies met to form 
a federation. Its purpose was to secure 
concert of action in resisting transatlantic 
enemies and in securing from the Indians 
co-operation to that end. The convention 
was the initial move to secure a Federal 
Union of the Colonies. Not only was it 
conceived by a Pennsylvanian, but it was 
carried to a successful issue by a Pennsyl- 
vanian. Moreover, the interpreters who 
conducted the negotiations with the Indians 
all were Pennsylvanians—George Croghan, 
of Aughwick; Andrew Montour, of North- 
umberland, and Conrad Weiser, of Berks. 
To these men we owe the cessation of In- 
dian wars and the peaceful expansion of 
the British colonies in North America. 

From this successful venture in fed- 
eration sprang the First and the Second 
Continental Congresses; both Pennsylvania 
welcomed, and supported movements in the 
formative efforts that led to the Federal 
Union. It was a union of heads that led 
to a union of hearts, and the union of hearts 
gave us the union of States. In all these 
conferences, Pennsylvania stock took a 
commanding part. Her sons were wise, 
brave, earnest and forceful. To her ini- 
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tiative and insight we justly may point with 
sacred pride and to her the Nation owes 
a debt of gratitude equaled by few, sur- 
passed by none. 

This anniversary of the first Continental 
Congress we observe, not at Philadelphia, 
but here upon the Western borders of a 
nation whose growth and expansion has 
no parallel in all the annals of men. The 
reason for this is not difficult to determine. 
We are the fortunate possessors of the 
richest, most varied, most wonderful land 
in the world. But this gift of God would 
mean little and count less if our people 
did not possess the genuine, the initiative, 
the courage to possess it as the land of 
the free; the home: of the newer man of 
destiny, the man who, sensing things in 
the large, resolved that equality before 
the law and democracy, enlightened by loy- 
alty, should be his and his children’s for- 
ever. 

_ This common understanding of our na- 
tional purpose is as much the creed of the 
man of the West as it is that of the man 
of the East. Whether we first have seen 
the light of life in mother’s eyes in the 
peaceful hamlets of Pennsylvania or under 
the shadows of the majestic mountains of 
this wonderful West, we all stand com- 
mitted equally to the declaration of Wash- 
ington, Adams, Franklin, Jefferson, Wilson, 
Dickinson, Mifflin, Biddle, Morton and 
Rose. 

Every true American will subscribe to 
the teachings of that most eloquent of 
speeches, a speech of a modest delegate in 
the First Congress, who, rising to his 
maiden effort in public debate, said: “I 
propose to organize at my own expense a 
regiment and to march at their head for 
the relief of Boston.” The speaker was 
George Washington. As long as we train 
our young men to cherish such devotion to 
liberty our country is safe and its destiny 
secure. 

Of Pennsylvania’s part in the formation 
and development of the nation I need not 
speak. The story is safe and secure in 
the hearts of all patriots.) We may not 
have trumpeted it always from ramparts 
or bugled it from minarets. We do more 
than we declaim. Pennsylvania’s loyalty, 
leadership, love for this country and all it 
stands for is as stable, as enduring, as 
glorious as the everlasting hills whose ex- 
panse and majesty -have possessed your 
spirits and made you the peers of the best 
in our national progress. 

_ You in half a century, under the guid- 
ing principle formulated in Philadelphia, 
have wrought like Titans, thought like 
sages, lived like heroes. As a mother loves 
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her child we love this Golden West. Un- 
der normal economic conditions we are 
your market. We are dependent upon you, 
you upon us. The exchange always is free 
and the balance of trade is negligible. But 
in the operations of our commercial rela- 
tions we not only have grown richer in 
goods, we have grown richer in spirit. The 
spirit of the West has become the spirit 
of the East, and this solidarity of purpose 
has made our country what it is. There 
are no Western ideals, no Eastern ideals, 
but national ideals which live and grow 
in the hearts of all of us, whether we live 
in the sunrise land or the sunset land. 

A great national ideal merits fitting ex- 
pression. The idea of federation, born in 
Pennsylvania, has had expression at Al- 
bany, at Carpenter’s Hall, at Independence 
Hall, at Valley Forge, at Gettysburg and 
again in a new form at the Centennial at 
Chicago, at St. Louis, and now, in forms 
heretofore unsurpassed, at San Francisco. 
This is a Federal Union. It is the accepted 
and cherished ideal of one hundred mil- 
lions of people. We rejoice with you that 
here in fragrant California you so splen- 
didly have wrought the ideal of our people 
into an object lesson of world-wide ac- 
ceptance. 

When a nation puts its destiny in the 
care and keeping of its entire citizenry, its 
achievements will be continued by the qual- 
ity of that people, their courage, their sen- 
timent, their religion, their industry, their 
enlightenment. Whatever promotes these 
upbuilds the nation. Whoever loses him- 
self in the greater life of the nation will 
find himself again. Our great men are 
those who forget themselves, but the na- 
tion never. When we build a school, we 
set a prop under the Republic. An intelli- 
gent citizenry is the nation’s hope and the 
nation’s goal. 

All our ideals blend into the fine ideal— 
liberty, which is the will of the people ex- 
pressed in terms of law. Self-imposed law 
is the guidance of a free people. Never 
has a great nation possessed so fine, so fit- 
ting an expression of her dominant ideal 
as has the people of the United States. 
That silent but eloquent expression is here 
to-day. It is the Liberty Bell. We of 
Pennsylvania guard it for the nation. The 
nation guards it as the emblem of our 
freedom, and so, in reverent regard and 
loyal love, we all may exclaim: 

Here’s to the Bell of liberty, 

Nation-maker of yesterday, nation-keeper of 
to-day, 

Builder of Empire, guardian of liberty, 

Bell of all Bells the dearest; 

Your Bell, my Bell, everybody’s Bell, 

The Liberty Bell, 

God bless it forever! 





The remarks of Mr. Tustin, introducing 
the Governor, were as follows: 

In the development of this wonderful 
International Exposition, it has been or- 
dained for loyal Pennsylvanians to cele- 
brate this day in honor of the great Key- 
stone Commonwealth. In felicitating our- 
selves upon our proud position in the great 
galaxy of States, we would remember that 
in the symmetrical structure of the Nation, 
there could be no Keystone without the 
sturdy support of other equally important 
and necessary units of construction. We 
gladly bear every tribute of praise and ad- 
miration to the general commission and 
its executive for the marvelous success 
attendant upon their brilliant and untiring 
efforts and we congratulate our sister Com- 
monwealths and the Nations of the world 
upon their splendid and generous contribu- 
tions towards its superb consummation. 

As Pennsylvanians, we recall with par- 
donable pride that our State has ever been 
generous and lavish in her support of all 
National enterprises:—appreciating the 
splendid cooperation of her sister Com- 
monwealths in making the centennial of 
1876 the first great International success, 
she has entered, joyously, heartily and with- 
out reserve into all National expositions. 
In this, the crowning glory of all former 
achievements, her exhibits occupy more 
floor space than any other Commonwealth, 
save California, and she has been most 
lavish in her contributions of art, science 
and statuary, and, as the crowning act of 
her participation, she has contributed her 
most cherished historical treasure to the 
end that all may gaze upon the old Bell 
which proclaimed a new and priceless lib- 
erty throughout the land. 

Amid the horrors of the most cruel, re- 
lentless and inexcusable war of the ages, 
we remember with pride that our Common- 
wealth was founded by William Penn amid 
scenes of peace and equity, and that no 
bloody sacrifices were offered to the god 
of war at her creation. When strife and 
bloodshed have broken forth within her 
borders our people have been brave, strong 
and courageous, and to-day, with bowed 
heads but exultant hearts, we remember 
the brave defenders of the Wyoming Val- 
ley, the terrible privations and sufferings 
of Valley Forge and the heroism and self- 
sacrifices of Gettysburg. 

From a material viewpoint we exult in 
our production of iron and steel, which 
encircle the world and raise aloft stupen- 
dous structures throughout all the lands. 
Our products of oil and lumber give light 
and shelter to countless thousands, our fer- 
tile valleys and blooming orchards pro- 
duce food for an empire, while our textile 
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industries, our manufacture of clothing and 
other necessaries of life supply a nation. 

To-day we would not forget that within the 
confines of our State was fashioned that 
divinely inspired Constitution that welds 
together the magnificent Commonwealths 
of our country into one united whole; that 
within her borders were held those mem- 
orable Congresses which nurtured a new- 
born child among the nations of the world 
—a child that in a little more than a cen- 
tury has grown and developed into history’s 
most wonderful production. 

While recalling these historical, material 
and governmental achievements of our 
grand old Commonwealth, it is with greater 
pride that we place mind above matter and 
the Creator as worthy of more honor than 
the thing created. Without invidious dis- 
tinction among our countless thousands of 
worthy sons, we recall Benjamin Franklin, 
‘editor, statesman and philosopher; Robert 
“Morris, whose personal sacrifice, counsel 
sand untiring energy in finance, made our 
country’s success assured; Jay Cooke, who, 
during the dark days of civil strife, main- 
tained our nation’s credit; General George 
G. Meade, whose military genius preserved 
our national life at Gettysburg; John Wan- 
amaker, creator and greatest exponent of 
modern business—the leading merchant of 
the world; J. Sterling Calder, whose God- 
given talent and untiring genius, is seen in 
the wonderful sculpture and unique decora- 
tions of these marvelous buildings by which 
we are surrounded; John E. D. Trask, 
chosen from among the artists of the world, 
to arrange the priceless treasures of art 
and statuary garnered from all lands. 


So, sons of no mean Commonwealth, we come 
From Eastern portals to the Western gate; 
As those of old who cried, “ Romanus sum,” 

So we exultant speak the name of State, 
Proclaim the great “experiment” that wrought 

As if by necromance ’mong doubting men, 
Fruition sure. Harvest beyond all thought, 

Yet hidden in the very heart of Penn! 

And bear the message, flash it sea to sea, 
Who freedom serve must of themselves be 
free! 

To-day, we present another Pennsylva- 
nian, well fitted to be included among her 
loyal, stalwart and representative sons— 
born among our lofty hills in Central Penn- 
sylvania, along the sparkling blue Juniata, 
he has acquired from those mountains such 
a strength of character and such a nobility 
of purpose, from the beautiful flowing river 
he has assimilated such picturesqueness of 
language, and such irresistible logic of 
thought, that, by unanimous consent, he 

‘has been regarded most worthy to repre- 
sent our Commonwealth upon this historic 
and memorable occasion.” 
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PROBLEMS OF YOUNG TEACHER. 





FRANCIS JENKINS. 





VERYONE admits that a bank account 
is a good thing to have, especially in 
times of emergency. The comparison of 
character to a bank account is common; 
reserve force gathered through daily living 
serves to carry the individual through 
periods of stress and storm. In every walk 
of life experience builds up such a reserve. 
The young teacher meets occasional days 
of especial difficulty, when she needs to 
draw upon assets of some sort. Too often 
she believes her inexperience causes the 
trouble and stops there in her thinking. 
Possibly it does, possibly not. Realizing 
her assets may help her to grow stronger 
through solving the difficulty. 

First of all, the young teacher, even the 
very youngest, has the advantage of being 
older than her pupils. No matter how 
young she seems in her own home and 
among her friends, in the eyes of her pupils 
she is a grownup. A teacher in her early 
twenties was surprised when a ten-year-old 
pupil asked in amazement, “ Miss Brown, 
do you call yourself a girl?” “Yes, Mar- 
jorie, unless I stop to think. Then I know 
I am a woman.” Going back to her own 
experience as a ten-year-old, Miss Brown 
recalled that her teacher at that time 
seemed as old as her mother, though she 
was only twenty-three. Many a young 
teacher has been brought up in a sheltered 
way, without much responsibility, until her 
teaching work begins, and then is over- 
whelmed by the many demands made upon 
her. I have known such teachers to be 
helped by saying to themselves, “I am older 
than these children. I am older than these 
children.” Realization of this difference in 
age gives a needed sense of power. Being 
older than one’s pupils is a valuable asset. 

A second asset is the advantage of 
greater size and strength. This advantage 
serves pupils in many ways. A teacher’s 
erect carriage and ease of movement may 
prove to be an ideal. How readily she 
reaches things too high for their short 
stature! Here her quick control of body 
and greater strength avert an accident. 
Confidence in the teacher grows as pupils 
realize her physical power and experience 
her ready helpfulness. 

Then, again, the choice of teaching as an 
occupation is likely to be made by young 
people who have been especially fond of 
their own school life, who take a keen 
interest in intellectual pursuits. While the 
young teacher has much to learn as to the 
wisest ways of imparting this knowledge, 
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she is fortunate in being able to command 
it. Probably the subjects in which she will 
do her best teaching are those which have 
brought her most enjoyment. The daily 
challenge of the recitation forces her to 
increase and organize her knowledge, but 
she has the advantage, also, of knowing 
how to gain more. A fine young woman 
was discouraged because her pupils seemed 
so slow in learning to read. “I don’t 
seem to know anything,” she said. “ But 
you know the alphabet, don’t you?” was 
the reply. This seemed absurd to her, but 
gradually she came to see the superiority 
6f her training, the stores of knowledge at 
her disposal. 

All experience which she has had with 
people, events, localities, forms a valuable 
assets for the beginning teacher. Every 
worthy experience will work itself into 
the school work in one way or another. A 
young teacher having trouble in learning 
to tell stories well, tried telling some of 
the stories her grandmother had told her. 
Soon she had gained the needed confidence 
in herself and found that she could tell 
other stories equally well. Another 
aroused the interest of her pupils in their 
geography through an account of her va- 
cation trip. She prepared herself care- 
fully, planning just what she would say, 
and by wise use of picture postals, maps, 
and souvenirs made her talks clear and 
vivid. This led to certain pupils relating 
their experiences in the same dignified way, 
and the geography work was well started 
before anyone realized that work had be- 
gun. 
Womanly qualities which have become 
a part of a young woman’s self form a 
most valuable asset. Charm, poise, tact, 
graciousness, genuineness—all these exert 
their influence upon pupils. One of the 
finest rebukes I ever saw given to a mis- 
chievous pupil was a look—a steady, quiet 
look—from a womanly young teacher. It 
was so full of confidence, such a challenge 
to the manliness of the boy, that nothing 
needed to be said. I have seen an inex- 
perienced teacher win a disorderly group 
of pupils to gentle behavior through her 
own unfailing courtesy. Did a pupil inter- 
rupt another? The teacher’s “I beg your 
pardon, John,” aroused him to his rude- 
ness. Soon they were imitating her care- 
ful movements, her sweet tones, her 
thoughtful acts. Bishop Huntington shows 
the beauty of such influence in his essay, 
“Unconscious Tuition.” 

These assets, then—age, strength, knowl- 
edge, experience, character—are at the 
Service of every young teacher. She may 
well dwell upon their relation to her prob- 
lems. Grant that she is lacking in teaching 





experience, yet these qualities are hers and 
will prove very helpful in aiding her to 
gain the needed experience in teaching. 
Whoever has opportunity to compare the 
work of beginning teachers with that of 
their co-workers who have been longer in 
the work, realizes other qualities which are 
valuable assets, but of which the young 
teachers will probably always be uncon- 
scious. Their enthusiasm, their energy, 
their nearness to their own childhood com- 
pensate in large measure for the insight 
and devotion of the experienced teacher 
and prove an inspiration to all who come 
within their influence. Young teachers 
themselves are valuable assets in the school 
world.—Primary Education. 
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TOO MUCH HOME TALENT. 








A CITY may easily have too much 

“home talent” in its teaching force, 
as a result of preference for graduates of 
its own teacher-training school, according 
to Dr. Frank A. Manny, of Baltimore, in 
a bulletin on “ City Training Schools” just 
issued by the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation. 

“No greater misfortune can come to any 
school system than to have a steady inbreed- 
ing of home talent,” declares Dr. Manny. 
“The Board of Education should insist 
upon the selection of at least one-third of 
the new teachers each year from outside 
the city limits. The preference in ap- 
pointment for local graduates is not always 
in the interest of the school system. To 
say that a teacher must suffer the penalty 
of being accounted less worthy because she 
has graduated from some other training 
school than the one in the city where ap- 
plication is made for a position is to strangle 
healthy competition among teachers. In- 
breeding is to-day the blight of a great 
many school systems in this country.” 

The city of Spokane, Washington, closed 
its city-training school for teachers some 
years ago, Dr. Manny declares, mainly for 
the reason that “the school authorities 
were embarrassed by the necessity of se- 
lecting as teachers those trained in the local 
institution, even though they were inferior 
to others.” 

Some of the cities that have training 
schools for teachers have endeavored to 
meet the inbreeding problem by limiting 
the number of teachers to be selected from 
the local training schools. Thus Pitts- 
burgh, in opening such a school, made a 
rule that not more than sixty per cent. of 
the city teachers could be drawn from this 
school. Indianapolis has for years limited 
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the number of teachers trained in its own 
school to not more than four-fifths of the 
need. In Burlington, Iowa, every fourth 
teacher must come from outside the city. 
Newark, N. J., places the proportion of ex- 
perienced teachers from outside sources at 
from one-fourth to one-third. Harrisburg 
secures half its teachers from elsewhere. 

Reports from forty-three cities show, ac- 
cording to Dr. Manny, that “ Baltimore, 
Md., and Paterson, N. J., have the smallest 
proportion of teachers from _ outside 
sources; while Newark, N. J.; Cleveland, 
Ohio; Rochester, N. Y.; Birmingham, Ala.; 
and Omaha, Nebraska, have the largest per- 
centage of teachers trained elsewhere.”— 
Journal of Education. 
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THE FOLK HIGH SCHOOLS OF 
DENMARK. 








O one can travel far in Denmark with- 
out discovering that the Danes are an 
unusually intelligent and well educated 
people. This is just as true of the rural 
population as of the towns and cities. Den- 
mark is essentially a land of schools, and 
education is almost a passion with the 
Danish people. Most interesting of all 
Danish educational institutions, and the one 
that has made the greatest part in bring- 
ing about the present high standard of in- 


telligence among the people of rural Den- | 


mark is the popular high school, or the 
“ folk high school,” as it is called. This is 
precisely what its name implies, a high 
school for the people, not a vocational 
school, but a school where young men and 
women may return for a little while to 
studies that broaden their minds and make 
life more worth while. 

Three and Four Month Courses.—In most 
Danish folk high schools two courses are of- 
fered each year, a four months’ course in the 
winter for young men and a three months’ 
course in the summer for young women. 
The students generally are from eighteen 
to twenty-five years of age. Most of them 
have completed the work of the elementary 


schools several years prior to their attend-. 


ance at the folk high schools. They come 
to the high schools at the most important 
period in their lives from the standpoint of 
education. These schools are located in 
the country and are maintained primarily 
for country youth. The students are, there- 
fore, for the most part sons and daughters 
of farmers, though among them are found 
ar young people from other walks in 
ife. . 

While they have very definite educa- 
tional aims, the folk high schools do not 
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strongly emphasize the acquisition of text- 
book information. Text-books are used to 
some extent, but play only a minor part. 
No entrance requirements are prescribed 
and there are no examinations. No at- 
tempt is made to prepare students for en- 
trance to higher institutions, and no di- 
plomas are conferred at the end of the 
course. 

The course of study consists in part of 
a review of the more important elementary 
branches. There is also instruction in 
science subjects, such as chemistry, physics 
and biology. The greatest emphasis, how- 
ever, is laid on history, biography and lit- 
erature. These are the subjects through 
which the folk high school seeks chiefly 
to accomplish its aims. 

The idea of the folk high school goes 
back to Bishop N. T. S. Brundtvig (1783- 
1872), a noted Danish divine, poet and 
historian. The first folk high school was 
established in Rodding, in north Schleswig, 
in 1845, but it was not until nearly twenty 
years later that the movement really took 
hold of the people of Denmark. Then 
came the expected war with Germany, 
which resulted in the loss of Schleswig and 
Holstein. This was a crushing blow, but 
the national spirit was not broken. A new 
determination took possession to the na- 
tion—a determination to make again for 
itself a place of honor among the nations 
of the world, though not again with arms 
and warfare. It was in the awakening of 
the intelligence of the people, and the de- 
velopment of the resources of the land, 
that the nation saw the promise of re- 
stored national prestige. This, it was be- 
lieved, could be accomplished only through 
education. 

‘The new reliance on education led at 
once to the recognition of the possibilities 
of the folk high school and to the real be- 
ginning of the high school movement. The 
school at Rodding was moved across the 
new German border to Askov and a num- 
ber of new schools were established in dif- 
ferent parts of Denmark. Students flocked 
to them and their influence grew with great 
rapidity. 

To-day there are close to eighty folk 
high schools in Denmark, with a total an- 
nual enrollment of almost 10,000 students. 
Over ten per cent. of the population of 
Denmark pass through these schools. At 
a number of the schools there are many 
more applicants for admission than can be 
accepted. This seems the more remarkable 
when it is remembered that no prefer- 
ments are promised to those who attend 
them. The young people go for the in- 
spiration and the intellectual uplift that 
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the schools afford and for the preparation 
that they give for life. 

Intense Earnestness of the Students.—It 
is difficult for one who has not visited these 
schools to understand how so much can be 


- accomplished in so short atime. The secret 


lies in the intense seriousness of the stu- 
dents. They are mature and earnest. 
They come voluntarily, eager to receive 
what the school has to give. They live 
together in the school buildings with the 
principal and his corps of assistants like a 
great family. There are opportunities for 
social intercourse and for physical train- 
ing, but there are no distracting influences; 
no time is wasted. Every day is a busy 
one from early morning till the hour for 
the evening meal, and in some schools 
there are lectures and other social exer- 
cises at night. 

As has already been said, to history, 
biography and literature are attached the 
greatest importance in the folk high 
schools. For these subjects teachers of 
power and personality are chosen—teachers 
who know how to interpret the meaning 
of history and make its teachings clear; 
who are able to reveal the spirit that op- 
erated in the life of a great man in such 
a way as to make it react in the lives of 
those they teach; who know the truths and 
beauties of great books and poems and are 
able to bring them within the grasp of 
their pupils. These subjects are presented 
mainly by lectures. There is little com- 
mitting of lessons to memory for class- 
room repetition, but the students are fre- 
quently permitted and encouraged to en- 
gage in the freest discussion of the sub- 
jects upon which their instructors have 
lectured. Everywhere the aim of the folk 
high school is not so much to impart a cer- 
tain designated amount of text-book infor- 
mation in a prescribed length of time, as 
to arouse the intellectual life of the stu- 
dents, to start new forces operating in their 
lives, to make them want to live more effi- 
oa and nobly, and to teach them how to 

0 sO. 

Teaching Patriotism.—It is an inspiring 
thing to be present in one of these schools 
at a lecture hour. From fifty to 150 young 
men are seated before the lecturer. They 
are strong and healthy, clear eyed and ex- 
pectant. As the theme of the lecture un- 
folds, their eyes light up with interest and 
understanding. There is little taking of 


notes; every young man listens intently 


that he may catch clearly every thought 
presented. Development of intellect, char- 
acter and power is taking place under the 
influence of the simple, but forcible pres- 
entation of the teacher. Five months is 
a short school term, but it is long enough 
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to inspire ideals and to give new motives 
to human lives. Hundreds of young Dan- 
ish farmers in this brief time have been 
so awakened and aroused that the whole 
current of their lives has been changed. 
They have not perhaps stored up a vast 
amount of information, but they have 
learned the value of knowledge and have 
been taught how to learn from books and 
men. 

As in the first folk high school at Rod- 
ding, the teaching of patriotism continues 
to have an important place in these schools. 
The study of the history and literature of 
Denmark contributes especially to this end. 
The singing of folk and patriotic songs 
is also a very important part of each day’s 
programme. 

In the morning, before the regular work 
of the day begins, the students assemble 
for prayer and song. At the beginning 
of each lecture hour a song is sung, the 
teacher leading. In the evening also, when 
the regular work of the day is done, it is 
not uncommon for teachers and students 
to spend an hour in singing. 

The patriotic teaching in the high schools 
is not of the sentimental or boastful kind. 
The patriotism of being true and noble 
Danes and of living lives of service in 
times of peace is emphasized more than 
the patriotism of serving the country in 
times of war. The men most frequently 
commemorated by portraits, tablets and 
statues in the high schools are men who 
have rendered service to the people in so- 
cial and economic improvement and moral 
reform. 

Co-Operation in Education—The folk 
high schools have not been established by 
the Government, but are the result of 
private initiative supported by a strong pop- 
ular desire for education. Some of them 
are owned and controlled by individuals 
and others by high school societies. These 
have been aided by gift and loans from 
the people of the communities in which 
the schools are located. They, therefore, 
represent the cooperative effort of the 
people to provide for themselves the kind 
of education they need. They are in- 
spected by the Government, however, and 
when they come up to certain requirements 
are recognized by the State Department of 
Education and receive small annual grants 
from the national treasury. Deserving stu- 
dents who are not able to bear their own 
expenses while attending a high school 
may receive assistance from a fund appro- 
priated by the Government for that pur- 
pose. The maximum amount of assistance 
allowed to a student is twenty-five kroner 
($6.75) per month. Students pay thirty- 
five kroner ($9.45) per month in winter 
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and thirty-two kroner ($8.64) per month 
in summer for tuition, board and lodging. 
The accommodations provided are plain, 
but comfortable. : 

The influence of the folk high schools 
upon the life of the people of rural Den- 
mark has been remarkable. Bjornsen 
spoke of the Danish peasantry as “the 
most intelligent in the world.” This is 
generally accepted as true, and their en- 
lightenment is in no small-measure the work 
of the popular high schools. These schools 
have taught the Danish farmer to think, 
and to apply science to the cultivation of 
the soil. They have brought together num- 
bers of young men from all parts of the 
country, and have created among them a 
spirit of mutual trust and confidence. The 
influence of these schools reaches prac- 
tically all the people of rural Denmark. 
Each autumn meetings are conducted by 
most of the high schools that continue for 
three or four days, and are attended by 
hundred of people from the neighboring 
farms and villages. 

Everywhere in Danish education, as in 
agriculture, there is the closest co-opera- 
tion. In this co-operative movement for 
education among the rural population many 
of the cities and towns unite. In Copen- 
hagen, for instance, there is a society that 
arranges excursions from the country to 
the capital for educational purposes. The 
excursionists are conducted by members of 
the society to the great museums, art gal- 
leries, botanical gardens, and other institu- 
tions of the city, where lectures are given 
concerning these institutions and what they 
contain. In the national theatre at Copen- 
hagen plays are sometimes given especially 
for the country people. On such occa- 
sions a merely nominal admission fee is 
charged. 

Turning Out Real Leaders.—High school 
men play an important part in Government 
affairs and in other fields of activity in 
Denmark. Five members of the present 
Danish Cabinet are from the folk high 
schools—the Prime Minister, the Minister 
of Education, the Minister of Agriculture, 
the Minister of the Interior, and the Traf- 
fic Minister. Four of these are farmers. 
Many members of the lower house of the 
Danish Parliament are also high school 
men. Of those who fill positions as super- 
intendents, managers and officials in the 
co-operative agricultural societies and en- 
terprises 80 per cent. have been in the folk 
high schools. 

The great work that the folk high schools 
are doing for the people of rural Denmark 
can not be summed up better than in the 
words of one of the foremost of Danish 
high school principals. “The mission of 
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the folk high schools,” he said, “is not to 
give the people a few facts of this science 
and a few facts of that science, so much 
as to awaken the minds of its pupils, to 
arouse in them a feeling of brotherhood, 
to give them a knowledge of themselves 
and of life, to help them to realize their 
worth. We want our pupils to say when 
they leave, ‘Now, I will go back to my 
work and more clearly see the meaning of 
it, and more deeply feel the dignity of 
it.’ ”—Prof. L. L. Friend, State Supervisor 
of High Schools, West Virginia, in Rural 
Manhood. 


> 





-THOSE THAT SERVE. 





ag where and servility have sometimes 

been confused. One does not have to be 
in a state of bondage to work for others. 
Service is a privilege of liberty; servility 
is a deprivation of liberty. Service is the 
direct route to promotion and esteem; the 
man held in honor has shown the close con- 
nection that exists between serving and de- 
serving. “What have you done?” is the 
question asked of any man who seeks higher 
wages or a more elevated station. He 
must, in the current parlance, “ deliver the 
goods.” It will not do for him to prate of 
the deeds of his forebears and the ancestral 
glories of his house. There is no royal 
route to preferment in an industrial de- 
mocracy. 

The man who has a chance to serve and 
improves it is fortunate. A real man, with 
red blood in his veins, hates nothing so 
much as the elegant idleness of the dilet- 
tante. You have seen a man suddenly re- 
moved by illness from the sphere of useful 
and engrossing activity. How restless he 
is! If he must remain abed, his active 
brain will not let him sleep in the daytime. 
It runs upon the concerns of his office, his 
farm, his laboratory or his factory. If he 
has the freedom of the house, he wanders 
from room to room like a disembodied 
spirit, looking for some book he hasn’t read, 
and not finding it. He rails against the en- 
forced inactivity. He wonders how some 
men endure years of it, of their own free 
will. He prays to be released from dur- 
ance vile that he may come back to the 
world of affairs where men labor and are 
belabored. It is a world where everybody 
is doing something for somebody else. He 
who does nothing gets nothing and is noth- 
ing. In the stern competition artificial so- 
cial barriers erected by patrician leisure 
disappear. The law of the survival of the 
fittest is the legislation that obtains here. 
The question is, What are you good for? 
What can you do? Never mind who your 
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great-grandfather was; we can read that 
in a book. Keep that for the social para- 
grapher, or the family genealogist. Here, 
amid the chatter of steam-riveters, the 
melting of ingots, the impact of steam ham- 
mers and the rumbling of electric cranes 
your true identity stands out in sharp lines 
in the red light of furnaces. 

“ Servant” is not a title of ignominy, but 
a proud distinction, an honorary degree. 
It implies that for value received the full 
value is given. No man can rise to such 
an altitude in this world as to be above the 
status of a servant. The greatest of the 
chief marshals of industry or statecraft or 
invention must make their due obeisance 
to perdurable natural and spiritual laws 
that are paramount over their best-laid de- 
signs, and the fullest extension of their in- 
dividual powers. The greatest of men are 
those who are quickest to recognize the 
obligation. The intellectual supremacy of 
a Milton was shown not alone when he 
wrote “ Paradise Lost,” but when, as in the 
words of another great poet, his soul “the 
humblest duties on herself did lay.” What 
isa king? He is the servant of the people. 
The kingliest of men is he who serves most 
of them. Men who want work, or pre- 
tend they want it, sometimes advertise that 
they are “willing to do anything.” They 
know that such men are wanted, because 
they are valuable. Captain John Smith’s 
first colony in Virginia failed because 
everybody wanted to supervise and nobody 
wanted to chop down trees, dig trenches 
and lay foundations. Civilization was 
camping out in the savage wilderness, and 
no camping-party can succeed if any of its 
members are disdainful of doing whatever 
requires to be done. 

It is the “little men of little minds” who 
straightway fly into a fury or, as we say, 
“go up in the air,” when asked to do any- 
thing out of the routine of duty. Who 
has not had experience of domestic “ help- 
ers” who became insolent because in their 
view they were- not paid for this, but were 
hired purely for that? Many a fool has 
flung away his roseate chance of self-bet- 
terment because his false pride spurred him 
to ridiculous conceit, and his presumption 
told him he was ennobled above drudgery. 
He would rather throw down his occupa- 
tion and stamp on it than serve and bide 
his ‘time and rise by gradations to a posi- 
tion of command. The man who stands on 
the hill of vision and sweeps the wider 
horizon makes no such quibbling distinc- 
tions among genteel and ungenteel species 
of hard labor. He does what his hand 
and his brain find to do, and he does it 
with all his might, whether the field be 
philanthropy, or business administration, or 





mechanical engineering, or selling prunes, 
or running a locomotive, or delivering a 
lecture, or burning autumn leaves. No 
matter how great the task or how trivial, 
he puts the same trained abilities into it. 
You can tell by the way one man ties his 
shoestrings that he is able; you can see by 
the way another shakes hands that he is 
not likely to conquer. Some men think 
they would be wonderful if they had won- 
derful things to do, and hugging themselves 
before the fire they bemoan the fact that 
the golden opportunities never once knocked 
at the door. If they will but observe they 
will find that the chances to rise came to 
those who worked and waited, who were 
found faithful in subordinate rank and so 
were approved by the master after many 
days.—Phila. Ledger. 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM. 








Wiles the Spectator wishes to get out 

of the world, the little world which 
he, like the rest, inhabits—as a spider in- 
habits its web, whether in the hope of prey, 
through habit, or for protection—he rarely 
finds it necessary to step more than a pace 
or two outside of the beaten track daily 
worn by his feet. All about lie new worlds. 
But in order to reach a sphere as different 
as possible from his own, to leave behind 
him all that is familiar, he has found that 
the shortest route leads him to that won- 
derful collection, the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. Here is the New Yorker’s veri- 
table fairyland. Time and again has the 
Spectator entered the great building with 
a fixed purpose, but only once or twice 
has he failed to be lured from the straight 
path mentally marked out, just as the 
Prince in the fairy tales, when bent upon 
some assigned task, is lured aside by magic 
voices, by strange appearances, a strain of 
music, or other entrapment of the senses. 

Knowing that the collection has recently 
been enriched by two paintings of the great 
Venetians Veronese and Tintoretto, the 
Spectator had. mentally registered a vow, 
by the shade of Ruskin, to render admira- 
tion at these shrines. And, be it said to 
his praise, fitting oblation of the spirit was 
offered to the great Paolo before his won- 
derful canvas, “ Venus and Mars Bound 
by Cupid,” a painting that is a true art 
treasure, destined to benefit the people for 
years to come. The Tintoretto is but a 
sketch, powerful and inspiring enough in 
its promise, but hardly an accomplishment. 

The good fairies guarded the Spectator 
from interference until his pleasing duty 
to these masterpieces had been rendered, 
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and then came the witchery of the casual. 
Whether it be the Spectator’s fault or not 
he is too free from introspection to decide, 
but his weakness is most evident before 
the plastic arts, and, firmly as he may re- 
solve to remain in the rooms where paint- 
ings are enshrined, there is always some 
magnetic impulse drawing him with a 
power he cares not to resist, until he finds 
himself wandering amid the marbles and 
the casts that hold by the magic of form 
the stories of old civilizations. He is grate- 
ful that for a year or two these have re- 
ceived the care they deserve, and have been 
so placed as to appeal with full strength to 
the visitor. From the crudest archaic re- 
liefs to the completed masterpieces of the 
great Greek age is a mental journey of 
wondrous length and of a fascination be- 
yond resistance. 

There are one or two statues and busts 
in each room before which the feet are 
stayed while the mind wanders busily. A 
cast of Julius Czsar’s marvelous counte- 
nance, after the bust in the British Museum, 
perhaps says more to the Spectator than 
any other one of all the plaster ghosts. Let 
him who cherishes the fancy that he can 
read character test himself by this most 
elusive of human faces. Whether it be an 
ideal head of a Greek god, the portrait of 
some dainty dame of Fontainebleau, or an 
unkuown woman of the Renaissance, there 
is no other face in the whole collection 
that is such a combination of reticence and 
power. Unbidden there come to mind the 
lines from “ Macbeth”: 


“Your face, my thane, is like a book 
Where men may read strange matters.” 


Meanwhile a human being half‘ his own 
size, whom Thackeray would have described 
as a “ delightful, scrubby little boy,” paused 
perhaps to see what held so long the Spec- 
tator’s attention. It is a most unhappy fact 
that we seldom come in contact with the 
young without the wish to test their school- 
ing, to learn how far they have gone upon 
the road we long ago traversed. So, point- 
ing to another bust, we asked our young 
friend, “Do you know who that is?” The 
answer came promptly from the public 
school boy, “ Yes, sir.” “ Who is it?” “It 
is a great man.” It would have been cruel 
to press the question further. The Spec- 
tator was withheld by memories of his own 
school and college days, when he himself 
hopefully would fire a charge of generalized 
buckshot in the hope of hitting the required 
mark. So he said nothing, and passed to 
another bust, a great dame of France. “Do 
you know who that is?” Again came 
the familiar “ Yes, sir. It is a great lady.” 
The Spectator bowed in humble admira- 
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tion. He had met a man with a formula, 
and well knew with how little change the 
same answer would have solved every his- 
torical puzzle the rooms presented. Mean- 
while, the boy, deciding in his own mind 
that there was no excitement in prospect 
with one of “them question fellers,” sidled 
away to gaze curiously at the recumbent 
efigy of a knight, while the Spectator 
turned to another of his favorites—a bust 
of Robespierre. 

As Cesar was a grand mystery, Robes- 
pierre presented a diabolical riddle. The 
Spectator has, he fondly dreams, a clever 
touch with his pencil, yet he confesses with 
humility at least a half-dozen attempts at 
a truthful sketch of the strange face of 
the French revolutionary. Robespierre is 
a veritable chameleon. One may walk in 
a semicircle about the plaster head and re- 
ceive a different and contradictory impres- 
sion with each shift of position. View the 
left side, and the words “sneering devil ” 
express what is seen;- but a few feet give 
a new view, and one says “a heartless doc- 
trinaire.” Forward again, and one thinks 
of Simon Tappertit, of cruelty springing 
from ignorance. And so it goes, until, see- 
ing the right side of the face, one expects 
from those plaster lips a joking reply such 
as one would attribute to a scion of the 
Emerald Isle. Within an arm’s length of 
Robespierre stands a bust of Voltaire, this 
being that well-known portrait that seems 
almost to chuckle with a refined apprecia- 
tion of a joke now in its dotage, if not.con- 
signed to the dust-heap of the ages. See- 
ing Voltaire and Robespierre together, one 
could fancifully imagine the latter to be 
spiritually the son of the former, and a son 
who translated into abhorrent fact what 
the other had imagined for his own delight, 
without thought of serious outcome. 

This will give a hint of the Old World 
paths to which these plaster forms are 
compelling guides with whom one cannot 
refuse to journey. And just at hand 
merely around the corner, one may secure 
a change of scene compared to which Ara- 
bian Nights transformations are but proba- 
bilities. Enter the room devoted to the 
Greek vases, and you are as far from 
Czsar and the great Frenchman as from 
the busy avenue outside. At another time 
the Spectator might have seen these earth- 
enware vessels as bits of pottery, but he 
was caught by the charm of the drawings 
upon them, and conjured before his mind 
the Greek decorator, who was to his day 
what the illustrator is to ours, and who 
filled these terra cotta surfaces with figures 
and groups—dances, huntings, religious 
services, bridals—and so preserved for us 
the dreams of his time. 
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There was no one to distract us from our 
wandering in Olympia. Now and then an 
investigator would make a hasty traversal 
of the room, but, commonly, as indifferently 
as a bee might pass over honeyless flowers. 
There is something pitiful in the blindness 
and deafness of the ordinary uninstructed 
visitor to these collections, and we won- 
dered whether it might not be wise to sup- 
ply a placard, or other form of information, 
if for no other reason than to awaken a 
knowledge of ignorance in the passer-by. 
On the day of the Spectator’s visit many 
throngs of children were wandering about 
under the guidance of pedagogues—true 
“ child-leaders,” as the Greek word means 
—and the Spectator wondered whether the 
trustees would take kindly to the sugges- 
tion of establishing a Children’s Room. 
For this the Museum has ample material, 
and such an exhibition as might here be 
gathered would plant in thousands of chil- 
dren that desire to know more which is the 
beginning of wisdom. Such a room has 
been established in Washington with suc- 
cess, and there is even a Children’s Mu- 
seum in our sister borough across the East 
River. 

The Spectator would gladly enliven these 
annals of an afternoon by more of human 
interest, but in the parts of the museum 
where he wandered the only more animated 
figures than the casts themselves were a 
few rather somnolent attendants, save for 
the birds of passage that flitted unknow- 
ingly through the ancient air and spoke not, 
lest all the white ghosts might follow on 
their trail—The Outlook. 
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“SHERIDAN’S RIDE.” 








HE story of the poem, “ Sheridan’s 
Ride,” which Bryant pronounced “a 
poem that will live as long as ‘ Lochinvar,’ ” 
is interesting. The subject was suggested 
to Thomas Buchanan Read by the well- 
known actor and elocutionist, James E. 
Murdoch in Cincinnati, soon after the 
event which the poem commemorates. 
The poet at first hesitated, saying that 
there were too many celebrated poems of 
a similar character, which he could not hope 
to rival. But Murdoch urged him to make 
the attempt, as he wished to deliver the 
lines at a public meeting to be held on the 
evening of the same day. Finally Mr. 
Read consented, knowing that his poem 
would have full justice done it by the tal- 
ented actor, and having his assurance that 
it should not be printed until it had received 
a final revision. 
Read at once retired to his room, after 





ordering a pot of strong tea to be brought 
him, and saying that he must not be dis- 
turbed for anything short of a local con- 
flagration. Nothing more was heard from 
him until the family were about sitting 
down to dinner, some three hours later, 
when suddenly he rushed into the dining- 
room, in true poetic frenzy, exclaiming: 
“Read that, Murdoch! I think that will 
suit you!” 

At the proper time the two gentlemen 
went to the hall where the meeting was to 
be held and took seats upon the platform 
with Gen. Hooker and other prominent 
gentlemen. There were also seated upon 
the stage some 200 maimed soldiers, most of 
whom had lost a leg or an arm. The affair 
became a perfect ovation, and Mr. Read’s 
poem could not have had a more fortunate 
christening. A much poorer one would 
hardly have failed of success at such a 
time, and the poetic fire of “ Sheridan’s 
Ride,” as rendered by the matchless reader, 
who was the hero of the evening, created 
a perfect furore. The vast audience burst 
into cheers as the last verse was finished, 
and ladies waved their handkerchiefs and 
called for the author, which honor the poet 
gracefully acknowledged. 

Under such favorable auspices was Mr. 
Read’s most famous poem given to the 
world. Still, had it been the work of an 
unknown writer in some obscure publica- 
tion, both its subject and poetic fervor 
would have assured its success.—Philadel- 
phia Inquirer. 





“THE TIME IS SHORT.” 





I take one moment only to suggest one 
consequence which comes from the sense 
of how short life is: I mean, the feeling 
that it gives towards our fellow-men. 
you not know when your time of inter- 
course is short with any man, your rela- 
tions with that man grow true and deep? 
Two men who have lived side by side for 
years, with business and social life between 
them and with a multitude of suspicions 
and concealments, let them know that they 
have only one hour more to live together, 
and as they look into each other’s eyes, do 
not the suspicions and concealments clear 
away? They know each other; they trust 
each other; they think the best of each 
other in those few moments that remain. 
Oh! my dear friends, who are letting mis- 
erable understandings run on from year to 
year, meaning to clear them up some day; 
you who are keeping wretched quarrels 
alive because you cannot quite make up 
your mind that now is the day to sacrifice 
your pride and kill them, you who are 
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passing men sullenly upon the street, not 
speaking to them out of some silly spite, 
and yet knowing that it would fill you with 
shame and remorse if you heard that one 
of those men would die to-morrow morn- 
ing; you who are letting your neighbor 
starve until you hear that he is dying of 
starvation; or letting your friend’s heart 
ache for a word of appreciation or sym- 
pathy which you mean to give them some 
day ;—yet if you could only know and see 
and feel all of a sudden that “the time is 
short,” how it would break the spell! How 
would you go instantly and do the thing 
which you might never have another chance 
to do. What a day of friendship, of broth- 


- erliness, of reconciliation, of help, the last 


day of the world will be if men shall know 
how near the awful end is! But we need 
not wait for that. Cannot the men and 
women whom we live with now be sacred 
to us by the knowledge of what wonderful 
mysterious ground it is we are walking to- 
gether in this narrow human life, close to 
the borders of eternity?—Phillips Brooks. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA-GERMAN 
LANGUAGE. 





DR. HENRY W. GEHMAN, 





[’ appears that at present an unfortunate 
misconception prevails among the Penn- 


sylvania-Germans as regards the dignity’ 


of their language and origin. We are gen- 
erally called Pennsylvania Dutch, a title 
which is a misnomer. Probably the name 
arose through the resemblance between the 
German word Deutsch, meaning German, 
and the English word Dutch, meaning Hol- 
landish. The name Dutch is altogether un- 
justified and is historically wrong, since 
Pennsylvania-Germans came from southern 
Germany and the German cantons of Switz- 
erland. The Dutch are a fine race and 
are second to none in Europe, but, as they 
are not our ancestors, there is no reason 
that we should appropriate their name. 
Furthermore in Pennsylvania the word has 
been abused and is generally used in a 
derogatory sense. Quite frequently we 
hear supercilious people sneeringly remark 
that a particular region is “too Dutch,” a 
certain individual is “ very Dutch,” or some 
custom or other is “ Dutch.” They make 
the assertion with a brazen sense of su- 
periority, and it is a lamentable fact that 
those critics generally are Pennsylvania- 
Germans themselves, who have a meagre 
acquaintance with English. 

It is unfortunate that so many of the 
Pennsylvania-Germans look down upon 
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their language and are ashamed of it. They 
want to be English and often pretend to 
be unable to speak their mother tongue. 
The fact is that the English spoken by 
those people is often of as poor a quality 
as that of the people whom they ridicule. 
Observation shows that it is possible for 
the bilingual Pennsylvania-German to 
speak as good English as those that have 
discarded their mother tongue and continue 
to live in a German section. 

The remark is quite frequently made 
that Pennsylvania-German is no language, 
that it is simply a mixture or some sort 
of slang. This opinion is actually held by 
people who habitually speak Pennsylvania- 
German -and use English with difficulty. 
Several reasons may be assigned for this 
view. In the study of American history, 
our children use books that practically ig- 
nore the Germans of Pennsylvania. The 
children are taught that the thirteen orig- 
inal colonies were settled by the English 
and that Pennsylvania was settled by the 
Quakers. Through such a woeful ignor- 
ance of local history they fail to grasp the 
important truth that the Pennsylvania-Ger- 
mans have been the backbone of our state. 
A reading knowledge of German is rapidly 
becoming a thing of the past, and with 
the extinction of the German newspaper 
and the obsolescence of the German Bible, 
the vocabulary of the language is mani- 
festly suffering, and more and more Eng- 
lish words are introduced. The false idea 
is instilled into our people that the local 
German dialect is undignified and is an ob- 
stacle to progress. : 

No language employs a large vocabulary 
for ordinary colloquial purposes. Many 
people who speak English exclusively can- 
not read English prose that is difficult. It 
is not a particular language that makes one 
man wiser than another. There is abso- 
lutely no reason why we should call a 
man ignorant because he speaks only Penn- 
sylvania-German. The vocabulary in Penn- 
sylvania-German, exclusive of English 
words, numbers about 5,500 words. When 
we stop to consider how few words we ac- 
tually use to express our thoughts, we 
must acknowledge that Pennsylvania-Ger- 
man is no mean dialect; on the other hand 
it must command the respect of any intelli- 
gent person. 

The modern High-German is one of the 
most expressive and forceful of European 
languages. The Pennsylvania-German who 
knows English and German feels that there 
are many ideas which can be more vigor- 
ously expressed in Pennsylvania-German 
than in English. Those that attend church 
in both languages readily perceive that the 
German service is more impressive and has | 
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a more comforting effect than the English. 
For rich humor the Pennsylvania-German 
is superior to English. But in spite of 
these obvious facts, our people continue to 
assert that the Pennsylvania-German is no 
language. 

In the first place they think either that 
the High-German and the Pennsylvania- 
German are altogether distinct or that the 
latter is a corruption of the former. It has 
been ignorantly said that Pennsylvania- 
German is a mixture of bad English and 
worse German. The ‘erroneous opinion 
prevails that all Germans in Europe speak 
the literary German found in books, but 
in the present article we hope to correct 
that impression. We must remember that 
the Pennsylvania-Germans came from 
Switzerland and Southern Germany, espe- 
cially the Palatinate, where the people still 
speak a dialect that very closely resembles 
Pennsylvania-German. We must also bear 
in mind that the Germans do not all speak 
the same dialect. If in Germany we travel 
from one city to another, from one province 
to another, we notice that the people speak 
different dialects. Now the dialects are no 
corruption of the literary language. . They 
have existed side by side for centuries and 
the literary tongue is the language of 
Saxon chancery which was adopted by 
Luther in his translation of the Bible and 
consequently became the standard German. 
In other words, a literary language is 
simply a certain dialect that happened to 
be chosen as a standard. The same thing 
holds true in English, The Englishman 
does not speak like the Scotchman, nor the 
Scotchman like the Irishman. The Eng- 
lishman from Yorkshire has difficulty in 
being understood by other Englishmen. 
Again the English spoken in England is 
not the same as that spoken in the United 
States. Nor is there uniformity in our 
country. The New Englanders, the South- 
erners and the Westerners all have their 
distinct dialect. In spite of these differ- 
ences there is but one literary English lan- 
guage, which goes back to the old Mer- 
cian dialect and which was established as 
the standard largely through Tyndale’s 
translation of the Bible into English. {n 
spite of a literary form, dialects continue 
to exist in all languages, and Pennsylvania- 
German really is a good South German 
dialect. 

The statement that Pennsylvania-Ger- 
man is no language is simply made in ig- 
norance, and to say the least is utterly 
ridiculous. Language is the means of ex- 
pressing thought and Pennsylvania-Ger- 
man adequately performs that function. 
Furthermore the distinction between High- 
German and Pennsylvania-German is su- 
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perfluous. German has two main divisions, 
the High-German and the Low-German. 
The High-German was originally spoken 
in the highlands and for that reason re- 


ceived its name. In the High-German are 


included dialects like Bavarian, Saxon, 
Alemannic and Pennsylvania-German. The 
Low-German was originally spoken in the 
low countries; its chief representatives are 
English and Dutch. It is important to 
know that Pennsylvania-German has as 
much right to be called a High-German dia- 
lect as Bavarian and Alemannic have. 

Borrowing takes place in all languages 
and Pennsylvania-German has received an 
extensive infusion of English words. 
Years ago when we had German news- 
papers, the people read the literary Ger- 
man and the number of English words was 
a great deal less because they were ac- 
quainted with a German literature. But 
now when English papers are read and 
German is unfortunately no longer taught, 
new ideas must be expressed in English 
words. Still it must be observed that the 
borrowed words are Germanized. Al- 
though Pennsylvania-German borrowed 
many English words, the life and structure 
of the language have remained German. 
English has borrowed from all sources, 
e. g., Latin, Greek, French, Italian, Spanish, 
Scandinavian, etc. In Albanian, the mod- 
ern language of Illyria, out of 5,000 words 
only 400 are native. Progress and com- 
munication necessitate borrowing and so 
we cannot despise Pennsylvania-German 
for following the same course as other 
languages have taken. 

A dialect is often more expressive than 
the literary language, which is generally 
apt to become more or less artificial. A 
dialect usually smacks more of the soil 
than a literary tongue and possesses more 
of the native and primitive elements which 
make a strong impression on a man’s feel- 
ings. Let us quote a few examples. Gaul 
(horse) is older and more purely German 
than the literary German word Pferd 
(horse) which comes from the late Latin 
par averedus. Hutch (colt) and Hutchli 
(little colt) are certainly more expressive 
than the literary word Fuellen. The-words 
Hammei (little calf), Biebi (chicken), and 
Biebeli (little chicken) are also very ex- 
pressive. The Pennsylvania-German Wutz 
(pig) is an onomatopoetic word, i. e., it is 
formed in imitation of the sound made by 
a pig. So is the interjection Huss, used in 
driving a hog. ‘The English equivalents 
certainly are neither as naive nor as inter- 
esting. 

A knowledge of the Pennsylvania-Ger- 
man is a decided advantage in learning 
literary German, in spite of what preju- 
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diced people may say to the contrary, who 
know very little about language work. The 
language is no corrupt jargon; on the con- 
trary it is a vigorous, forceful and expres- 
sive dialect and reflects the spirit of the 
people. It has a noble heritage and there 
is nothing in its history of which the people 
need to be ashamed. A knowledge of the 
history of Pennsylvania should convince 
any opponent of the Pennsylvania-Ger- 
mans that the people have acquitted them- 
selves with credit. In education they have 
made great progress as other nationalities 
and have filled the learned professions with 
honor to the country. In agriculture they 
have proved themselves superior to all the 
other nationalities in the country. 

But Pennsylvania-Germans fear that 
their native dialect is a serious handicap 
in speaking English. We must remember 
that poor English is also spoken by many 
people of English descent, who do not 
know a word of German, and that fre- 
quently the Pennsylvania-German speaks 
a more grammatical English than Eng- 
lish people of the same walk of life and 
education. It is perfectly obvious that a 
man who speaks Pennsylvania-German and 
a fair English is a more accomplished man 
than an Englishman who speaks only one 
language. The young people who live in 
Eastern Pennsylvania and speak English 
- exclusively are recognized as German as 
readily as their companions who continue 
to speak both languages. Is it not possi- 
ble for our people to remain bilingual? 
Even if we speak English exclusively in 
our communities, we shall retain, at least 
for generations, the German intonation and 
idioms. The man who speaks both lan- 
guages fluently certainly has a range of 
ideas and linguistic knowledge that a man 
who knows only one language does not 
possess. It appears that our young people 
are afraid of being branded as “ Dutch” 
and they lack the backbone to come forth 
under their true colors. But let us bear 
in mind that it is not the educated Penn- 
sylvania-Germans that despise their mother 
tongue and ridicule the people that speak 
it. It is usually a class that has a smat- 
tering of knowledge, but an imperfect ac- 
quaintance with English, and tries to make 
up for its deficiencies by an overbearing 
and contemptuous disposition. A similar 
case is found in the German provinces of 
Alsace and Lorraine. The inhabitants are 
of German blood and bear German names, 
but they were gallicized in the time of 
Louis XIV. Even now when they belong 
to Germany they want to be Frenchmen 
and prefer to speak a poor French rather 
than their original German, which is now 
also the official language. 
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It is true that the Pennsylvania-German 
tongue often seems heavy and the voice 
peculiar. But that is all a matter of view 
point. When we consider the matter in 
the abstract, which sounds the worse, the 
Penn-German intonation or the Yankee 
twang? And is a Pennsylvania-German 
accent worse than the New Englander’s 
inability to pronounce r’s where they exist 
in a word and to append them to words 
ending in vowels? The Pennsylvania- 
German is no more peculiar to a New Eng- 
lander than the latter is to us. Let us 
take a hopeful view of the matter and con- 
sider that if we have some difficulties in 
acquiring English we make up for that 
deficiency in our knowledge of two lan- 
guages. We are not English but we are 
true Americans, English is the official lan- 
guage and we must take great pains to 
master it. Still let us retain our individual- 
ity, honor our language and find a justi- 
fied and reasonable pride in our ancestry. 
Our dialect is a part of ourselves, and so 
let us try to preserve it along with the 
English. 


— 
<> 





EARLY INDIAN HISTORY. 





N O other State in the Union surpasses 
4‘ Pennsylvania in the richness of her 
Colonial and early Indian history. Within 
her borders are Independence Hall, the 
Liberty Bell and Valley Forge. A promi- 
nent English historian says that the troops 
furnished to Washington by the frontier 
settlements in Pennsylvania and Virginia 
won the Revolutionary War. The two at- 
tacks against Fort Duquesne are known by 
every school boy in the land. In those 
days Pennsylvania suffered more on her 
frontier than any other State from Indian 
massacres. Recently, the sesqui-centennial 
memorial celebration of one of these mas- 
sacres was held three miles west of Green- 
castle, Pennsylvania, in the beautiful Cum- 
berland Valley, with appropriate ceremony. 

The massacre of Enoch Brown and 
scholars, ten or twelve in number, took 
place July 26th, 1764, during the Pontiac 
war. The Indians who committed the mas- 
sacre came from Eastern Ohio or Western 
Pennsylvania. Another Cumberland Val- 
ley boy, who was held captive by the In- 
dians at that time, saw these warriors re- 
turn with the scalps of the children. He 
says they were young warriors and that 
the old warriors in the same tribe shamed 
these young fellows and told them they 
were cowards and that they ought to fight 
women. Tradition says that the Indians: 
appeared at the school house just as the 
schoolmaster was reading the Bible at the: 
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day’s opening exercises. When he was 
found dead on the floor of the school house 
the Bible was still in his hand. With the 
first blow of the war club he fell to his 
knees and begged piteously for the red 
fiends to kill him, but to spare the children. 

The remains of the schoolmaster and 
the scholars were buried in a common 
grave. Seventy-one years ago the remains 
were exhumed and identified. Twenty-nine 
years ago two monuments were erected, 
one on the site of the school house and the 
other on the site of the common grave 
about thirty yards from the spring where 
the children got their water. Several per- 
sons who spoke at the dedication of the 
monuments twenty-nine years ago again 
took part in the recent sesqui-centennial 
exercises. The address made by Dr. W. 
M. Irvine, headmaster of Mercersburg 
Academy, representing the educational in- 
stitutions of Franklin County, at the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
massacre of Enoch Brown and school chil- 
dren, which event happened July 26th, 1764, 
was.made at the site of the school house, 
three miles northwest of Greencastle, Pa., 
August 4th, 1914. This was the address: 

“ A shrine is where man has done a noble 
deed. It marks a spiritual victory. The 
scene to-day is, in part, as it was one hun- 
dred and fifty years ago. The sun is shin- 
ing; the birds are singing; morning and 
evening the hills throw welcome shadows; 
far and wide the valley, with its sun- 
warmed gaps, stretches a beautiful land- 
scape. True, no longer are there more 
tracks of animals than of men, and the 
frontier has receded far away, but the spirit 
of man, with its image of divinity, is ever 
the same. 

“The humble hero whose deed brings us 
together has returned to earth, our vener- 
able mother, whose lullaby has soothed so 
many generations into sleep—but his spirit 
lives; it is a great light, fine, triumphant 
imperishable. 

“It teaches us many things: 

“That—Death is an incident, not the 
end, of a career. 

“That—A man may be as obscure as a 
peasant, but when the challenge of heaven 
comes, he may rise to be a hero, with the 
light of a great deed upon him. 

“That—Trouble shows us what lies be- 
yond in the human soul. 

“ That—Man’s life is a flower, which un- 
folds at the bidding of another world than 
that in which its roots are planted. 

“That—Victory and sacrifice walk to- 
gether down through the years, and the 
story must be told and lived anew by each 
generation. 

“That—‘ We must create heaven within 





ourselves before we can claim it as a con- 
dition.’ 

* All honor to the little children! Why 
should innocence suffer on that wild day 
of terror in the long ago? Ah! that is one 
of life’s great mysteries. We must join 
these children before we can solve it. 
Tragedy in childhood touches the whole 
world to tenderness, and the sufferings .of 
these little ones will always be the most 
pathetic note in memorial celebrations here. 

“ All honor to the parents—those men of 
steel, and the devoted women at their sides, 
who fought the savages, conquered the wil- 
derness, loved liberty, and stood ready to 
prove it within less than a dozen years 
after this blow fell. Why should these men 
make this sacrifice? Man can give no 
answer; he can only say that sorrow like 
this purifies the heart. 

“ All honor to Enoch Brown, the school- 
master, who, like the Great Teacher, taught 
in the highest way! By his generosity to 
save the innocent he glorified his duty. In 
his words flashed something of himself and 
something of God. We mark with tablets 
where the deed was done, but we can’t 
mark with tablets where that deed will 
cease to be. 

“ All honor to Enoch Brown, the man! 
The years pass, the sound of the war- 
whoop fades away, and his sorrow is bright 
with prophecy. As we look at him our 
feeling is one of gratitude mingled with 
enthusiasm. He has crowned our valley 
with a triumph. In him we see that storm 
is always followed by sunshine, that the 
discords of life will finally be blended with 
the song of the stars. The race which pro- 
duces men of this type will never die.”— 
Reformed Church Messenger. 
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HYPHENATED AMERICANS. 








WuateEver American citizen cherishes a 
hyphen in these days ought to take it off 
and have a good look at it in the cold light 
of facts. He is going comfortably to his 
business and pleasure as usual, with noth- 
ing worse to fear than a punctured tire 
or a crowded street car. If he has sons 
under eighteen years of age he knows they 
are snug at school or at home. 

If he were still under the flag to which 
his hyphen sentimentally attaches him he 
would probably have comparatively little 
business left to look after. A dark, chaotic 
welter would constitute his outlook on the 
breadwinning side. Heartbreaking search 
of the lists of dead and wounded would be 
his chief domestic occupation if he had 
sons of military age. 

And all for nothing—all for paper dog- 
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mas of statecraft which have not the least 
relation to his own real interests and the 
interests of his neighbors. If he were 
French or German, Austrian or Russian, 
or even British, he would be caught in the 
vast destruction wrought by a failure of 
government and civilization in Europe. 
The flag to the right of his hyphen is the 
only big one left that stands for those things 
that make the lot of the twentieth-century 
Caucasian better than that of the sixteenth- 
century Indian. 

Having looked at his hyphen in the light 
of these facts, maybe -he will stop parading 
it. This is the worst time there ever was 
to invite American admiration for any 
European system. 

In the main this war proves the essen- 


. tial solidarity of the American public, and 


no one objects to any citizen’s entertaining 
in private whatever sympathies he pleases; 
but if any exceptional citizen of foreign 
birth or foreign-born parents feels so in- 
dissolubly wedded to his hyphen that he 
must flourish it in other people’s faces, the 
logical course for him is to take the next 
east-bound steamer and shoulder a mus- 
ket.—Saturday Evening Post. 
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“Whose one great purpose is the good 
of all.”—wHITTIER. 


OT long since I had the privilege of 
showing to two young Friends from 
the West the greatest thing in the great 
city of New York—the great Public Li- 
brary on Fifth Avenue and Forty-second 
Street. They were on their way to take 
part in the Belgian relief work under the 
care of Friends in England, and having a 
few hours in this city, I wanted them to 
see the greatest thing here—and certainly 
one of the greatest things in the world— 
in the hope that the memory of it, and the 
beneficent work it is doing here, might 
go with them into the difficult work they 
were undertaking abroad. 

As we stood at last in the splendid read- 
ing-room on the upper floor, and noted 
the provision made for all to come and 
partake freely of the stores of knowledge 
there provided, they admitted that this was 
indeed the greatest thing that they had 
seen in the big city. ’ 

A little later I had the additional pleas- 
ure of introducing to the same great insti- 
tution an Englishman, a minister of the 
Baptist Church—a man who numbers 
among his friends such men as Campbell 
Morgan, F. B. Meyer, and Mr. Lloyd- 
George—the latter a fellow-Baptist. 
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As we passed through the large cata- 
logue-room, I said, “Suppose you select 
some book you know, and we will ask for 
it, so that you will know the method of 
getting books out for reference when you 
come again.” So he chose Milton’s well- 
known work, the “ Aregpagitica,” his elo- 
quent defence of the right of unlicensed 
printing, and as we handed in the card to 
the attendant and passed on toward the 
reading-room, he quoted one or two pas- 
sages from it to me. 

Just as we were passing through the door- 
way, I called his attention to the inscrip- 
tion just above the door. He read it, and 
exclaimed, “Isn’t that strange! I was just 
on the. point of quoting those very words 
to you; they are from this very book.” 

The inscription is on a tablet in large 
gilded letters, and reads as follows: “A 
good book is a precious life-blood of a 
master-spirit, embalmed and treasured up, 
on purpose to a life beyond life,” being 
Milton’s definition of a great book, no- 
where better exemplified than in those he 
left to bear witness to his great master- 
spirit, and for the upbuilding of the world 
of mind. 

My friend, the English minister, accus- 
tomed for years to the use of the great 
library of the British Museum, admitted, 
as the young Americans had done, that 
this was the greatest thing he had yet 
seen in the big city, and expressed his in- 
tention of making use of it while here. 

It is not at all in the great size of the 
building, nor in the splendor of its decora- 
tion, nor in the fine collection of art or 
the treasures of literature which it pos- 
sesses, that the real greatness of the library 
consists. Its true greatness consists in the 
purpose that underlies all these—the splen- 
did purpose that all this rich provision has 
been made “for the good of all,” and is 
freely offered to the poorest comer, for 
his use and upbuilding. There is no little 
child, able to read, of whatever nationality, 
color or creed, that may not have the use 
of all this wealth of knowledge, if his or 
her character is properly accredited. It is 
this great purpose, that it is “ for the good 
of all,” that makes this great library truly 
great; and this also constitutes the great- 
ness of so many institutions in our great 
country—our noble parks in and near our 
great cities, our great hospitals, many of 
our churches, with their charitable uplift 
and social work—in fact, all our institu- 
— that are intended “for the good of 
all. 

In one of his later poems, Whittier has 
given a definition of his idea of God, which 
remains with us as one of the noblest con- 
fessions of faith in our language, and 
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should be especially dear to every one call- 
ing himself a Friend: 

I know he is and what he is, 

Whose one great purpose is the good 

Of all; I lean my soul on his 

Immortal love and Fatherhood, 

And trust him, as his children should. 


Here the great poet has defined God 
through his purpose; and this same test of 
purpose, or intent, is one that can be ap- 
plied by us to all schools of religion, to all 
schools of thought, to all philosophies, and, 
in fact, to all human endeavor; if they are 
in accord with this great thought of God, 
which Whittier has given to us, this great 
purpose “for the good of all,” they are 
then truly great, and then only. 

And it also forms a test that can be ap- 
plied to each human life; for if we can 
share in this great Divine purpose, “ for 
the good of all,” then can we claim to 
have a share in the Divine life, which alone 
can make our life rich and full, and which, 
sharing the Divine must of necessity be 
without end.—Friends’ Intelligencer. 
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HIS is the first time that I have ever 
been introduced, either literally or meta- 
phorically, as a chef. The only experience 
that I have ever had that allows this meta- 


phor was one which might be called one of | 


my “student activities.” But in that ex- 
perience I never got as far as pudding. 
Indeed, I got very little beyond the cereals. 
I am surprised to hear President Meikle- 
john refer to pudding as the last course. I 
supposed that I was in the “pie belt.” At 
any rate, it is a pie that I am to present, 
and it is mince pie. All the ingredients 
have been prepared, including that which 
President Meiklejohn had just contributed, 
which is almost intoxicating, and the nut- 
meg offered by Dr. Hocking, so recently 
from the State of Connecticut, and the 
ginger so liberally furnished by the presid- 
ing officer. It is for me simply to furnish 
the crust, and I shall make it as short as 
possible; and I shall serve it hot from the 
oven, for it has just come from the type- 
writer. 

The final preposition “for” in the gen- 
eral topic “ What is a College for?”—a 
part of speech, which is so constantly and 
effectively employed by the Germans to 
give terminal facilities to their sentences, 
but which was forbidden to us for such 
use by the grammars of our youth—invites 





attention to the purpose of a college, to the 
object for which it exists. This general 
questionnaire, put to every speaker, is like 
the supreme question in the shorter cate- 
chism: “ What is the chief end of man?” 
And it might well have the same general 
answer. But the sub-topics, like the verses 
in the wonderful chapter in the Book of 
Job, seek to define the thing we are dis- 
cussing not as an institution “ for” but as 
a “ place where.” 

In that catalogue of Job’s world univer- 
sity, which begins: “ Surely there is a vein 
for silver and a place for gold where they 
fine it,” and which proceeds with these 
poetic intimations of courses in meteorol- 
ogy, geology, chemistry, physical geogra- 
phy and engineering, there is repeated this 
refrain: “ But where is the home of wis- 
dom and where is the place of understand- 
ing?” 

Job said of man: 

He has taken iron out of the earth, 

He has melted brass from the stone, 

He has made a deep shaft, 

He has swung suspended afar from men, 

He has searched for stones in darkness, 

He has carved the flint, 

He has cleft the rock, 

He has bound the stream from overflow- 
ing, 

He has seen every precious thing, 

He has searched even into the shadows of 
death, 

And yet he cries: “ Where is the place 
of understanding?” 

Since Job’s day man has succeeded in do- 
ing many things which only God could 
then do in his designing the piace which 
no vulture’s eye had seen and which no 
lion had passed by. 

For man has made a weight for the winds, 

He has decreed whether the rain should 
fall upon him. 

He has found the way of the lightning, 

He has looked to the ends of the earth, © 

And still he is asking: “Where is the 
place of understanding?” 

I am thinking that if my sub-topic had 
been written (under the general topic 
“What is the College For”) “The Place 
of Understanding,” it would have defined 
the location or purpose of the ideal college 
or rather the ideal university, embracing 
these several colleges of “culture,” “ disci- 
plinary training,” “special preparation,” 
“ athletics,” “student activities,” even as 
Oxford embraces Corpus Christi and Mag- 
dalen and Merton and Christ’s and Exeter; 
for the ideal college is the “ place of under- 
standing.” 

William James made the best definition 
of a college when he said, in effect, that 
it was a place where one learns to know a 
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good man when one sees him,—it is, how- 
ever, only the positive form of Job’s nega- 
tive definition of “understanding,”— 
James’s is to discover the good; Job’s was 
to “depart from the evil.” 

But such a definition would be difficult 
of application, interpretation and visualiza- 
tion. It would not be satisfying. One 
must begin with a campus and buildings 
with some ivy on them, lecture rooms, ball 
fields, dormitories, Regents counts or Car- 
negie units, and prescribed and elective 
courses. 

It is so that what might be called the 
ideal heaven has been defined, not merely 
as a place of ultimate happiness, but as a 
place of color and dimension and substance. 
The heaven which John saw in the Apoca- 
lypse had, for example, as you will recall, 
twelve foundations, garnished in precious 
stones. And I have wondered how the se- 
quence was determined: the first founda- 
tion was of jasper, the second sapphire, 
third chalcedony, fourth emerald, fifth sar- 
donyx, sixth sadius, seventh chrysolite, 
eighth beryl, ninth topaz, tenth chryso- 
prasis, eleventh jacinth, twelfth amethyst. 

It is so that we much visualize this ideal 
“place of understanding.” And we may 
begin our definition by saying that there 
are twelve foundations under the ideal col- 
lege. There is not agreement as to the 
stones that should make the foundations; 
some are saying that whatever is taught 
in the preparatory years should be accepted 
as fit material for the building of the foun- 
dations of the “ place of understanding,”— 
marble or conglomerate, the age-old disci- 
plines, so old as to be considered “ natural,” 
or the newer and synthetic disciplines,— 
Greek or typewriting. 

When I was crossing the ocean recently, 
out on the high seas between the two 
worlds, where one is less disturbed by local 
or provincial or national considerations, 
the thought came to me that if we could 
but bring together, and into comparison, 
the content of what each people thinks it 
most essential that its children should re- 
ceive through formal teaching out of its 
experience—what information, what disci- 
pline—we should, after eliminating that 
which is local and peculiar to each people, 
reach the race’s educational foundations. 
We ‘should find what are accredited the 
vital elemental tuitions of the race-mind 
which, as Professor George Edward Wood- 
berry says, has been “ building itself from 
immemorial time out of this mystery of 
thought and passion, as generation after 
generation kneels and fights and fades, 
takes unerringly the best that anywhere 
comes to be in all the world, holds to it 
with the cling of fate, and lets all else fall 
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into oblivion.” I believe that though this 
formal tuition which every people gives to 
its children, is colored by prejudice and re- 
strained by tradition and distorted by indi- 
vidual ignorance.and selfishness, it yet gives 
a clear indication of the disciplines, knowl- 
edges by which the race is to rise. It is 
that genius of the species which, as Maeter- 
linck says of plants, is to save it from the 
stupidity of the individual. It is that which 
gives one confidence in a democracy, in 
the great, deep instincts of the race. 

Upon these deep racial foundations must 
the ideal college be built and not upon an 
incidental art or upon elected fragments of 
this or that, valuable as they may be as a 
basis for certain life occupations. 

I do not mean to say that new disciplines 
are not to be admitted into these founda- 
tions; the new racial acquisitions must 
gradually be embodied as a result of the 
new human uses which the race is making 
in this world; but their values must be 
tested not as serviceable chimneys or as 
ornamental supplemental furniture, but as 
foundations, as foundations for wunder- 
standing their stress and strain, their sup- 
porting power appraised. And they should 
be tested not by mechanicians but by seers, 
as Dean Arnold suggests. If I could get 
Samuels to anoint Davids I could give no 
better service to the cause of education, 
the selecting of those who are fit. 

It is unfortunate that in trying to secure 
foundations of proper height and strength, 
public attention has been fixed upon the 
quantitative requirements. As a college 
president, I intimated once upon a time 
that the Carnegie table might come to have 
a place among the weights and measures 
tables in the arithmetics of the future, so 
exact is the quantitative prescription by 
which a heightened standard of quality is 
sought. 

But I am convinced that a wholesome 
influence has been exacted by this insist- 
ence upon the time element, which is, after 
all, a condition of developing basic strength, 
firmly as I believe, from experience, that 
the time could generally be shortened if 
we were to make a more serious business 
of our school training, and of course could 
be materially shortened for many indi- 
viduals. 

I hold to the apocalyptical figure a, mo- 
ment longer, until I have said that there 
should be many gates into the place of un- 
derstanding (as there are many pictured 
for the place of happiness), but these gates, 
I repeat, must be set, each, upon the great 
racial foundations, which the boy has made 
a part of his being, and-not open to any 
crammed mind, that looks toward college 
as a place of athletics or social advance- 
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ment, or a short cut to prospective econo- 
mic gain, or a way of escape from more 
rigorous responsibilities. 

So we come into the place of the ideal 
college, and we stand facing its disciplines 
as Browning’s Bishop of Blougram and 
Gigadibs in the well-known “ Apology.” 

“We are two college friends, suppose,” 
the Bishop said, preparing to 

“cross the ocean of the world 
Each in his average cabin of a life”; 


And they debate as to what they shall ome 
on the journey, even as we discuss peren- 
nially the content of the college curriculum. 

You make your “landsman’s list”; a 
piano-forte, all Balzac’s novels, the tittle 
Greek books they make so well in Leipsic, 
a framed Correggio’s “fleeting glow,’— 
these best things that have come out of 
the race’s experience. So they revelled on. 

And do you not instantly think, in pass- 
ing, how little such a dialogue as this bears 
resemblance to the boisterous, ungram- 
matical colloquy of two average college 
friends, still in college? What one over- 
hears, if one has forgotten one’s own col- 
lege days, is in the main, talk of games, 
of the superficialities of politics, of the 
idiosyncrasies of professors, and of matters 
of even less importance. Ifa stranger were 
to start out with Professor Woodberry’s 
definition of education (and it deserves to 
be put with Job’s and James’s) “the proc-* | 
ess by which man enters into the race- 
mind, avails himself of it, absorbs it,” and 
apply that definition as a test to the lov- 
able, splendid, American college student, 
how little inured to the process the mind 
of that lovable fellow would be found to be. 


You can almost feel, I am prompted to. 


say parenthetically, that one good at least 
will come out of the world-war, in its cul- 
tivation here in America of something that 
is deeper than patriotism,—in its leading 
men into race-mindedness, into a sense of 
freedom in the world. 

Have we not in this definition of Wood- 
berry’s, some intimation, general as it is, 
of the curriculum of the place of under- 
standing, this ideal college, where, to turn 
the definition around, the world “is reborn 
in the young soul,” where the pollen of the 
past’s richest, noblest flowering is caught 
into a fresh-blown mind—a mind which 
would have been sterile, without these 
microspores, these microcosmic seeds scat- 
tered from a rich world mind. Our brilliant 
young philosopher, Hocking, spoke of it 
vividly as rebirth and we do not need to 
go back to Democritus, who said education 
“creates in man a new nature.” This ideal 
college is more concretely the place where 
through disciplines, and knowledge, the 
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literatures, sciences and arts, one enters 
into the race-mind, goes out into ‘the bush 
as the Australian youth with the sage of 
his tribe—that is, into an understanding of 
the “continuing sacrifice” through which 
one age has fed the next, one culture has 
given its fruit to another, one mind has 
lighted a generation, while burning itself 
out. 

President Eliot has performed an ines- 
timable service to this country in bringing 
new knowledges within the reach of those 
who come to the place of understanding— 
indolently, ignorantly, conceitedly, though 
many come,—so that they may have even 
in disjointed fragments the benefit of what 
the race-mind has acquired since medieval 
times, in its “ progressive comprehension.” 

The task that is before us now is to make 
new compendiums of the sciences, litera- 
tures, and art that have come of the “ hu- 
man uses of the earth,”—not to discard 
geology because synthetic chemistry has 
been added, nor to spurn aesthetics. because 
bacteriology has entered, nor to crowd out 
ethics with economics, but to relate the new 
disciplines to the old and in their synthesis 
and interpretation give to the young minds 
filling our colleges not only the power to 
think, but also the power, the zeal and the 
speech to reveal the developments of the 
race’s thought to those to whom they hand 
on the torch. 

This will be the task, not of pedagogy 


| primarily, but of the great poets and the 





philosophers of science, the transfigurers 
who will fuse the knowledges through new 
interpretations, bring to us a world litera- 
ture, an all-embracing science, a synoptic, 
social gospel, and a practical philosophy 
whose end, as Kant said, was to find “the 
method of educating and ruling mankind.” 

For in the college we want the poet and 
the teacher to convert the atom and mole- 
cule into a spiritual force, such as was in 
him who first dreamed and expressed the 
atomic theory,—the spiritual force in that 
poet who laid aside his own affairs to learn 
the nature of things (natura rerum) and 
relate them to the nature of the gods 
(natura deorum). 

So is the college approaching the ideal 
college to become for the many the place 
of understanding, the place of entering the 
race-mind. 

I cannot tell you with greater definite- 
ness, what the curriculum of this ideal col- 
lege is to be, but I know that it cannot be 
gerrymandered either by student indolence 
or vocational narrowness, or by institutional 
desire for numbers. 

I turned night before last to C. Hanford 
Henderson’s book entitled “ What is it to 
be Educated,” in order to find the answer 
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to that “august question” as he calls it,— 
the same question essentially which has 
been put to us. The only concrete answer 
that I could find, was, that “ education and 
personal salvation are one and the same 
thing,” which isn’t very informing. It is 
like saying that matter is electricity, and 
no one knows what electricity is. 

But I have more than once expressed my 
own answer in much the same phrase, get- 
ting my suggestion from Dante. (And I’ve 
wished that another Dante would come upon 
earth to write a Divine Comedy concerning 
the living). What an opportunity for sucha 
mind in devising a college curriculum, and 
relating all its parts! I have been im- 
pressed, re-reading him in recent years, by 
Dante’s wonderful discrimination in pro- 
viding for the punishment of souls lost or 
in limbo. There is not a prescribed or 
elective number of objective standard units 
of agony to be endured. Such an inferno 
or purgatorio would have made his great 
epic as uninteresting and colorless as the 
average college catalogue. No. His pun- 
ishments take character of the souls of the 
men who are suffering. Their tasks are 
fitted to their soul’s needs. They are not 
simply doing things, pursuing purgatorial 
and infernal vocations; they are working 
out their soul’s salvation or their soul’s 
eternal torment. 

If we were only as discriminating in 
dealing with living souls, helping them to 
work out their salvation here! For, after 
all, as Henderson says, “education and 
personal salvation are one and the same 
thing.” 

And that curriculum of salvation is to 
be vitally, daily related with the earth life, 
the home, the community, the state, the 
world—with the race-mind. 

The ideal college is not to be like unto 
the colleges which Samuel Butler describes 
(in that satire which Augustine Birrell has 
called the best of its kind since Gulliver) 
in “ Erewhon,”—the Colleges of Unreason, 
—where the principal study was “hypo- 
thetics.” They argued there that to “teach 
a boy merely the nature of things which 
exist in the world around him would be 
giving him but a narrow and shallow con- 
ception of the universe, which it is urged 
might contain all manner of things which 
are not now found therein.” And so they 
spend their time in imagining all sorts of 
utterly strange and impossible contingen- 
cies, conversing even in a hypothetical lan- 
guage and having, indeed, to maintain pro- 
fessorship of Unreason and Evasion in 
order to preserve vested opinions and tra- 
ditional creeds out of which the race has 
risen. 

(I saw the interesting self-painted face 
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of the satirical philosopher a few weeks 
ago in the dining room of St. John’s Col- 
lege in Cambridge,—and I applied to his 
college that striking aphorism of his which 
might be generically applied to colleges, 
that the hen was only the egg’s way of 
producing another egg and so of perpetuat- 
ing the germ. The college is the mind’s 
way of getting another mind born. It all 
comes back to Democritus and Woodberry 
and Hocking again,—“ re-birth.”) 

And the college must ever be ready, alert, 
to weave into its curriculum what the new 
human uses of the world add to the race’s 
consciousness so far as it can be inter- 
preted and is vital to be preserved. 

I had once to defend a college course 
which was conventionally so uncultural 
that it was necessary to open the windows. 
It was a course in public health. Going 
one day to the laboratory, I had difficulty 
at first in staying in the room. A half 
dozen college men were standing around 
the carcass of a cow that had died or had 
been put to death because of tuberculosis, 
“Uncultural?” I said “these young men 
are preparing themselves to perform the 
duties of an office which is the nearest of 
all our existing public functions to those 
of the most sacred official in ancient life. 
We have the highest classical prototype 
for them. He was the haruspex who exam- 
ined the entrails of animals in order to 
divine the will of the Gods. These young 
men were examining the interior parts of 
a cow in order to interpret the laws of God 
to men. If Virgil had only put this into 
his Georgics the process might have risen 
to cultural dignity. 

What we indeed need, as Professor 
Palmer has intimated in his essay on the 
“ideal teacher” is the transfigurer. * * * * 

If the college is to be merely or chiefly 
a place of discipline, then its tasks might 
better be given over to the high schools, to 
the gymnasia. If it is to be a place of 
special preparation for life, then it would 
better give way to the professional, the 
technical school, the university. If it is to 
be a place merely through which to attain, 
in an agreeable way, social position and 
conventional culture, to take part in con- 
tests of bodily strength and skill, or to enjoy 
only the companionships and friendships of 
living (that is, if it is to be a great col- 
lege-country or -city club), it is perhaps 
hardly worth preserving as an American 
institution. But if it is to continue to be 
for the many (what, it has been, thank 
God, for the few), if it is to be for all the 
fit, a place of understanding, of rebirth, of 
entering the race mind, then is our Amer- 
ican college to be the ideal college. 

I am not sure that I have made this ideal 
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college sufficiently clear in outline or cur- 
riculum so that you can even tell (to bor- 
row an observation of Gilbert Chesterton’s) 
whether it isa “cloud” or a “cape.” And 
this would be an unhappy attempt at defi- 
nition if I left you in doubt, for, as Ches- 
terton has further said, the most dangerous 
ideals are those which may be taken for 
something and the most dangerous prac- 
tical things those which are taken for the 
ideal. 

But I assure you that the thing I see is 
a “cape” and not a “cloud,” or rather 
that it is something substantial that will 
build itself impregnably not alone on some 
“cape sublime” “frowning upon the idle 
foam of time” but in whatever latitude or 
longitude such a purpose as that which I 
have tried to define rises from human de- 
sire and is expressed through the gather- 
ing of great souls as teachers.—Education. 





WHEN EDUCATED? 





I HERE give fourteen questions out of 

the Popular Educator said to have been 
asked of his pupils by a professor in the 
University of Chicago. They are big ques- 
tions. Which is the biggest? I think it 
is the eleventh. What do you think? 

1. Has your education given sympathy 
with all good causes and made you espouse 
them? 

2. Has it made you public spirited? 

3. Has it made you a brother to the 
weak ? 

4. Have you learned how to make friends 
and keep them? 

5. Do you know what it is to be a friend 
yourself? 

6. Can you look an honest man or a 
poor woman straight in the eye? 

7. Do you see anything to love in a 
little child? 

8. Will a lonely dog follow you in the 
street ? 

g. Can you be high-minded and happy in 
the meaner drudgeries of life? 

10. Do you think washing dishes ahd 
hoeing corn just as compatible with high 
thinking as piano playing or golf? 

11. Are you good for anything to your- 
self? Can you be happy alone? 

12. Can you look out on the world and 
see anything except dollars and cents? 

13. Can you look into a mud puddle by 
the wayside and see anything in the puddle 
but mud? 

14. Can you look into the sky at night 
and see beyond the stars? Can your soul 
claim relationship with the Creator ?—St. 
Louis Advocate. 





WHY MICHIGAN IS GREAT. 





STATE SUPT. KEELER, TO HIS BOYS AND GIRLS, 





}Fo™ Maumee Bay to Isle Royale is 

farther than from London to Berlin. 
Between lies an empire—fields of grain, 
sparkling lakes, and richest mines. People 
truly exclaim: “ Michigan is a great state!” 
But neither because it is large nor rich is 
Michigan a great state. What then makes 
Michigan great? I will tell you. If the 
boys and girls of Michigan join hands, they 
form a solid line from Keweenaw to Lena- 
wee—six hundred miles in all. And who 
are the boys and girls in that line? I know 
who they are, I know them all. They are 
the joy of to-day and the promise of a 
greater to-morrow. 

I see in that line a young fellow, tall and 
green as the cornfields that grew him. 
like him. Through the most blustering 
blizzard of the year he walked sixteen miles” 
from his home in the country one Sunday 
night to be in time for school next morn- 
ing. Whether at last he shall work in field 
or factory or forum I do not know, and it 
does not matter. This I know, and that 
matters much, he will do what he prom- 
ises and he will do it on the minute. 

I see a girl at her piano with the rising 
sun. Morning, noon, and night she helps 
in household duties. Her day’s work is 
done when at last she has rendered with 
finish the last line of her Virgil. If there 
is a hard theorem, that she delights to 
prove. But above all, she proves every day 
that needle and dishpan lend charm to piano 
and poetry, and, moreover, are just as re- 
spectable. 

I see a girl without father or mother, 
who, by her own pluck, has made her way 
until now she has done with credit the work 
of the public schools. Some say she is poor. 
I say a girl with such spirit is rich. She 
is going to college. I know for she says so. 
I see a girl who works hard and fails 
often, but for all that is never defeated. 
She smiles and says, “Let me try once 
more.” They say she is not a brilliant stu- 
dent. Perhaps that is so. But every Sun- 
day afternoon I see her on the way to the 
home of an old man who for years has sat 
by the window seeing folks go by. Her 
bouquets of roses mean more to him than 
expert knowledge of imaginary roots. 

I see a smiling, curly-headed boy who 
thinks wireless and flying machines. He 
told me once he was going to make a ma- 
chine that would run forever, but he knows 
better now for he has studied science some. 
This, though, I believe—he will some day 
make a machine that will lighten the load 
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of labor; and if he lays the keel of a ship, 
it will be a safe ship. 

I see a girl, modest, refined, and accom- 
plished. She is Industry, Loyalty, and 
Cheer. Why does she work so hard when 
her father has lots of money? Swift comes 
her answer: “I am greater than money. I 
must be true to myself. Then some day I 
may use money so that it will be of service 
to others and to myself a blessing.” 

I see boys and girls, ten hundred thou- 
sand of them, all different, all aspiring, all 
good. It is they that make Michigan great. 
The Public School is their Opportunity and 
how eagerly do they grasp it! 

One bitter cold morning last winter I 
was in a town in northern Michigan. The 
roads were hemmed in by snow banks so 
high you could not see over them. On my 
way to the station I met three girls trudg- 
ing on through the deep drifted snow. 
Under their arms they had books and 
dunches, while their hands shielded their 
faces from the biting wind. I knew they 
~were schoolgirls come far from the country 
to the high school in the village. As I 
sstood at the station I saw boys and girls 
dotting the distant hills in all directions— 
some walking, some running, others pulling 
sleds with brothers and sisters in them—all 
bound for school that day. Inspiring! I 
almost cheered. And what I saw there 
was happening that moment in every dis- 
trict and village and city in Michigan— 
indeed, in all America! 

Why is it, when all the world is warring, 
Uncle Sam is so calm and patient and un- 
afraid? You know. It is because from 
ocean to ocean, from lakes to gulf, he hears 
the tramp, tramp, tramp, of twenty million 
boys and girls who every morning, rain or 
shine, set out for the American Public 
School to conquer the knowledge of the 
World. That is the largest, the most in- 
vincible host that ever. marched in any coun- 
try in all history. The whole globe sways 
under its footstep. 

In the front rank of that procession is 
Michigan, My Michigan! What shall come 
of our triumphant band—these boys and 
girls of Michigan? Only themselves can 
answer; and with one voice they answer in 
deeds of to-day: 

“This country is My Country. I honor 
the brave men and women who gave it. I 
am glad that now my country needs me. 

“This state is My State. Every day 
it heaps riches upon me. These I shall 
some day repay. If I cannot sit high in 
its councils, I shall see that only worthy 
men do. My voice shall ever be honestly 
spoken. 

“This school is My School, the best 
school of all. Here I am free to laugh 
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and to play and to work. To every lesson 
I give my honest effort; and my teacher 
helps me most when she helps me to help 
myself. 

“This home is My Home, the best home 
in all the world. My father and my mother 
give me tenderest care. They rejoice when 
I am strong; of all friends and playmates 
they are the best. When danger is near 
they think only of me; tears and unrest 
pale my mother’s cheek, my father is sad 
and says nothing. Oh, Father and Mother, 
I treasure the Name you have given me! 
I will forever keep its honor bright. I will 
be noble and kind and true.” 

We accept the answer. We take off our 
hats to you, Boys and Girls of Michigan! 
You are, indeed, the joy of To-day; the 
hope, the promise, the assurance of a 
greater To-morrow. 


A DREAM OF CHRIST. 








A good Christian lady living in Sweden 
opened a home for crippled and diseased 
children—children whom nobody really 
cared about but herself—and received 
nearly twenty of them into it. Amongst 
them was a little boy three years old, who 
was a more frightful and disagreeable ob- 
ject than you ever saw or are ever likely, 
perhaps, to see in your life. He resembled 
a skeleton. His poor skin was so covered 
with blotches and sores that he could not 
be dressed. He was always crying and 
whining, always peevish. And the poor, 
little fellow gave more trouble almost than 
all the others put together. 

The good lady did her best for him, she 
was kind as possible—washed him, fed him, 
nursed him; but the child was so repulsive 
in his ways that she could not bring herself 
to like him and her disgust, I suppose, oc- 
casionally appeared in her face. 

One day she was sitting on the veranda 
steps with the child in her arms. The sun 
was shining warm; the scent of the autumn 
honeysuckle, the chirping of the birds, the 
buzzing of the insects, lulled her into a sort 
of sleep; and, in a half-waking, half-dream- 
ing state, she thought of herself as having 
changed places with the child, and lying 
there, only more foul, more disagreeable 
than he was. Over her she saw the Lord 
Jesus bending, looking intently and lov- 
ingly into her face, and yet with a sort of 
expression of gentle rebuke in it, as if He 
meant to say, “If I can love and bear with 
you, who are so full of sin,’ surely you 
ought, for My sake, to love that suffering 
child.” 

She woke with a start and looked in the 
boy’s face. -He had waked up, too, and she 
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expected to hear him begin to cry; but he 
looked at .her—poor, little mite—very 
quietly and earnestly for a long time, and 
then she—sorry for her past disgust, and 
feeling a new compassion for him, and a 
new interest in him—bent her face to his 
and kissed his forehead as tenderly as she 
had ever kissed any of her own babes. 

With a startled look in his eyes, and a 
flush on his cheeks, the boy, instead of cry- 
ing, gave her back a smile so sweet that 
she had never seen one like it before, nor 
will, she thinks, until that one which will 
light up his angel features some day on 
their meeting in heaven. 

From that day forth a perfect change 
came over the child. Young as he was, he 
had hitherto read the feelings of dislike 
and disgust in the faces of all who ap- 
proached him, and that had embittered his 
little heart; but the touch of human love 
swept all the peevishness and ill nature 
away, and woke him up to a new and hap- 
pier existence—Flowers from the Garden 
of God, 
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MY MOTHER—A PRAYER. 





BY THOMAS DILLON. 





OR the body you gave me, the bone and 

the sinew, the heart and the brain that 

are yours, my mother, I thank you. I thank 

you for the light in my eyes, the blood in 

my veins, for my speech, for my life, for 

my being. All that I am is from you who 
bore me. 

For all the love that you gave me, un- 
measured from the beginning, my mother, 
I thank you. I thank you for the hand that 
led me, the voice that directed me, the 
breast that nestled me, the arm that 
shielded me, the lap that rested me. All 
that I am is by you, who nursed me. 

For your smile in the morning and your 
kiss at night, my mother, I thank you. I 
thank you for the tears you shed over me, 
the songs that you sang to me, the prayers 
you said to me, for your vigils and minis- 
terings. All that I am is by you, who 
reared me. 

For the faith you had in me, the hope 
you had for me, for your trust and your 
pride, my mother, I thank you. I thank 
you for your praise and your chiding, for 
the justice you bred into me and the honor 
you made mine. All that I am you taught 
me. 

For the sore travail that I caused you, 
for the visions and despairs, my mother, 
forgive me. Forgive me the peril I brought 
you to, the sobs and the moans I wrung 





from you, and for the strength I took from 
you, mother, forgive me. 

For the fears I gave you, for the alarms 
and the dreads, my mother, forgive me. 
Forgive me the joys I deprived you, the 
toils I made for you. 

For the times that I hurt you, the times 
I had no smile for you, the caresses I did 
not give you, my mother, forgive me. For- 
give me for my angers and revolts, for my 
deceits and evasions, for all the pangs and 
sorrows I brought to you, mother, forgive 
me. 

For your lessons I did not learn, for your 
wishes I did not heed, for the counsels I 
did not obey, my mother, forgive me. For- 
give me my pride in my youth and my glory 
in my strength that forgot the holiness of 
your years and the veneration of your 
weakness, for my neglect, for my selfish- 
ness, for ali the great debt of your love 
that I have not paid, mother, sweet mother, 
forgive me. 

And may the peace and the joy that 
passeth all understanding be yours, my 
mother, forever and ever. Amen. 
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MUST WE CONFESS? 








CAROLYN E. MORRISON. 





A* the recent meeting of the Northeast- 
ern Minnesota Educational Associa- 
tion, learned professots came bearing the 
gospel of more silent reading for elemen- 
tary school pupils. They showed us most 
vividly where we had been at fault in our 
over emphasis upon oral reading. Under 
the spell of their ardor we were moved to 
applause that bespoke honest conviction. 
The reaction to this outward confession 
came in the sober light of the morning 
when we saw our faults recorded in clear, 
cold print in the headlines of the morning 
papers. To have the finger of scorn thus 
pointed at the subject that has without 
doubt received more careful attention than 
any other in the elementary school curric- 
ulum was more than some superintendents 
and teachers could bear. Consequently 
they were moved to rise in their own de- 
fense. 

It was not strange that there was evi- 
dence that criticism, of reading cut a little - 
more deeply into the hearts of those from 
the Iron Ranges. Who but those who had 
done it know the travail of going into a 
wilderness and, by means of a school sys- 
tem that must be reared from its founda- 
tions, transforming a melting pot of races 
into an English speaking and English read- 
ing community? If such a school can pre- 
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sent at the end of the elementary course 
a pupil who can stand on his feet and read 
aloud in good form any ordinary page of 
printed English has it not done what it 
could? What a pleasure it would be to say 
to our critical professors, “Go your way. 
Talk to others. We must be excused.” 

To the fact that such an answer cannot 
conscientiously be given, the writer feels 
obliged to bear witness. To one coming 
here four years ago from eastern localities 
this matter of turning out pupils who would 
as well as could read became an insistent 
question. There it was the exception for a 
child not to be surrounded in his home by 
books, magazines, and papers that back- 
oned him continually to use the reading 
power gained at school. Here was the sad 
spectacle of hordes of children who were 
being given the reading tool in bright and 
shining condition only to let it rust from 
disuse the moment the reading lesson was 
over. Teachers and supervisors said, “ We 
cannot solve the problem. We are now 
doing all that our time will permit.” Li- 
brarians say “ We are doing what we can 
but it is uphill work.” 

Little was accomplished in this field by 
the school until a sixth grade classroom 
teacher, Miss Catherine E. Cunniff, was 
induced to undertake the experiment of 
giving a fourth or fifth of her usual read- 
ing time to the telling of stories and the 
discussion of books read at any time by 
herself and her pupils. It was not many 
weeks before the school realized that some- 
thing was happening in that class. At the 
end of eight months an actual count showed 
that the number of books read by indi- 
vidual pupils ranged from eight to seventy 
with an average of over thirty books per 
pupil for the entire class. Not only did the 
pupils show absorbing interest in the books 
that they were reading but there was a 
quickening in all kinds of English work 
especially in oral and written compositions. 
In many instances even the parents and 
other members of the families of these 
children became interested and sent re- 
quests for books. 

The work gradually spread to other 
classes and the teachers took up the work 
as a pleasure rather than as a task. Li- 
brarians gave valuable assistance in the 
work and reported a markéd improvement 
in number and quality of books called for 
by the children. The addition of a chil- 
dren’s library gave an added impetus near 
the end of these first eight months. She 
is now by invitation of the teachers a regu- 
lar visitor in all classrooms and in return 
receives the support of the teachers who 
encourage attendance at library story hours 
and conferences with librarians at the. li- 
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brary. Every teacher in the intermediate 
grades keeps on file a card for every book 
read by every child in her class either 
during school hours or in out-of-school 
time. These are referred to and discussed 
as a regular part of the reading work, 

This is an instance where recognition of 
silent reading has produced results and that 
under admittedly unfavorable conditions. 
The reading period instead of being an 
end in itself has become a dynamic force. 
And is it not true in reading as in all other 
school subjects that things should happen 
in school in order that something may hap- 
pen out of school? 

Furthermore such results are an evidence 
that there was latent ability in pupils that 
was remaining untouched by the reading 
period. We were “short.” And probably 
still “short” of what we can do. Shall 
we confess? Shall we take the public into 
our confidence and acknowledge that our 
reading can be improved ?—Journal of Edu- 
cation. 
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PARABLE OF PRODIGAL FATHER. 





BY BLAKE GODFREY, 





ND He said, “A certain man had two 
sons, and the younger of them said 
to his father, ‘Father, give me the portion 
of thy time, and thy attention, and thy com- 
panionship, and thy council and guidance 
which falleth to me.’ And he divided unto 
them his living in that he paid the boy’s 
bills, and sent him to a select prep. school, 
and to college and tried to believe that he 
was doing his full duty by the boy. 

“And not many days after the father 
gathered all his interests and aspirations 
and ambitions and took his journey into a 
far country into a land of stocks and bonds 
and securities and other things which do 
not interest a boy and there he wasted his 
precious opportunity of being a chum to his 
own son. And when he had spent the very 
best of his life and had gained money but 
had failed to find satisfaction, there arose 
a mighty famine in his heart and he began 
to be in want of sympathy and real com- 
panionship. And he went and joined him- 
self to one of the golf clubs of that country 
and they elected him chairman of the\house 
committee, and president of the club and 
sent him to the legislature. And he fain 
would have satisfied himself with the husks 
that other men did eat and no man gave 
unto him any real friendship. 

“But when he came to himself, he said, 
‘How many men of my acquaintance have 
boys whom they understand and who un- 
derstand them, who talk about their boys 
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and associate with their boys and seem 
perfectly happy in the comradeship of their 
sons, and I perish here with heart hunger. 
I will arise and go to my son and will say 
unto him, ‘Son, I have sinned against 
heaven and in thy sight, and am no more 
worthy to be called thy father. Make me 
as one of thy acquaintances.’ And he arose 
and came to his son. But while he was 
yet afar off his son saw him and was moved 
with astonishment, and instead of running 
and falling on his neck, he drew back and 
was ill at ease.. And the father said unto 
him, ‘Son, I have sinned against heaven 
and in thy sight. I have not done my duty 
by you, and I am no more worthy to be 
called thy father. Forgive me now and 
let me be your chum.’ But the son said, 
‘Not so, I wish it were possible, but it is 
too late. There was a time when I wanted 
to know things, when I wanted companion- 
ship and advice and counsel, but you were 
too busy. I got the information, and I 
got the companionship, but I got the wrong 
kind and now, alas, I am wrecked in soul 
and body and there is nothing you can do 
for me. It is too late, too late, too late.’” 
—Sent out by the Atlanta Y. M. C. A. 





NOTHING LOST. 





BY J. H. BLANTON. 





NCE upon a time, so a very pretty 
story runs, a youth in a far country 
became the pupil of a great master of 
music. Assignment after assignment was 
given to him but in spite of both industry 
and ambition he was unable to acquire 
more than a fragment of any one of the 
number. Great was his surprise and con- 
fusion one day when informed that he had 
been selected from among all the other am- 
bitious pupils to represent the master be- 
fore an audience of skilled musicians. His 
excuses were disregarded. His protests 
and entreaties were ignored, and it was 
with a sense of uncertainty and shame that 
he walked forth to attempt the task to 
which he had been set. Imagine his pleas- 
ure and his gratified surprise at finding that 
the selection he was called upon to play 
was a glorious medley into which had been 
woven nothing except the beautiful frag- 
ments he had mastered from the scores of 
things he had been unable to bring to suc- 
cessful conclusions as a whole. Wouldn’t 
it be grand and glorious if all of us could 
have the same experiénce—if out of our 
ambitions and disappointments, our par- 
tial success and apparent failures, our foun- 
dations without superstructures and our 





plans that have never been wrought out, 
there could be gathered sufficient worth- 
while fragments to make one wholesome, 
inspiring medley of character that would 
merit the approval of both God and man? 
And would it not be great if those of us . 
who have attempted things or hoped. for 
things or planned for things which would 
have been good for ourselves and helpful 
to the world, but which we were never quite 
able to bring to pass, could wake up some 
fine day to the fact that life after all had 
not been a failure; that out of the frag- 
ments of our puny endeavor there had been 
builded one structure of beauty or utility, 
and that out of good intentions had come 
an influence whose harmony would be as 
a sweet song in the night? Come to think 
of it, nothing is ever lost anyway, and we 
have an idea that the ambition or the ef- 
fort that is directed along the right line will 
be waiting for us at the goal when hidden 
things are finally revealed—Missouri 
School Journal. 
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MORAL TRAINING IN SCHOOLS. 


HAT the child needs in the school, as 
in the home, is not so much ethical 
instruction as a moral atmosphere, contact 
with moral sentiment in action. Character 
is not derived from lessons learned, but 
from inspirations felt. Moral power grows 
through personal experiences with moral 
forces and from association with persons 
who possess moral vitality. Moral senti- 
ment is always imparted, it is never taught. 
In the spiritual world as in the organic 
world, life is created only by life. You 
cannot mechanize benevolence, and as little 
can you impart a passion for holiness by 
didactics. What children need more than 
catechism or moral code is ethical environ- 
ment, such environment as every well-con- 
ducted school affords. And always moral- 
ity is imparted by personal influence rather 
than by lessons committed. This was the 
gospel of Rousseau, the apostle of modern 
education, of whom John Morley writes: 
“The most valuable of his notions was his 
urgent contempt for that fatuous substitu- 
tion of spoken injunctions and prohibitions 
for the deeper language of example and 
the more living instruction of visible cir- 
cumstance. For belief in the efficiency of 
preaching is the bane of educational sys- 
tems.” The fact is, that our public schools 
without text-book on ethics or formal moral 
instruction, are efficient training schools of 
character in more ways than one. 
1. Moral lessons are impressed upon the 
pupil by all the educational material which 
he there uses. Moral sentiment is held in 
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solution by the reading books, which are 
full of the choicest specimens of the world’s 
literature. In every mathematical opera- 
tion the necessity of exactness, fidelity, and 
veracity is enforced. In historical studies 
moral laws are illustrated upon a large 
scale, and moral qualities are made im- 
pressive by the lives of great men. All 
these facts are residences of moral in- 
fluences which play continually upon the 
pupil’s nature like a tonic breeze. And this 
training is all the more efficient because it 
comes informally and operates independ- 
ent of any preachment. To remind chil- 
dren continually that they are in this way 
becoming moral would destroy that good in- 
fluence, and arrest their growth in charac- 
ter. So that, to turn away from this vital 
training to a set exercise, observed for 
the sake of being good, would be a great 
misfortune. It would make our schools 
far less moral. 

2. The discipline of the school in ‘itself 
affords a very precious training in morals. 
We, doubtless, seldom realize how much is 
gained for higher civilization by the attend- 
ance of a child for even six years upon our 
public schools. There he is put during his 
formative period of life into an atmos- 
phere and under a discipline which affords 
him training in nearly all the rudiments of 
good citizenship. Let us enumerate a few 
of them: Punctuality and habits of order, 
the lesson of obedience and reverence for 
the rights and feelings of others as human 
beings, the sanctity of property and the 
necessity of truthfulness, a manly bearing 
and respectful speech, the consciousness of 
independence, tempered with recognition of 
common interests and obligations, the 
steadiness of purpose cultivated by task- 
work and the importance of fidelity illus- 
trated by every recitation, the sentiment of 
equality and the feeling of justice enforced 
by the constant pressure of experience— 
these and other moral qualities of highest 
moment are forever being imparted by the 
vitalizing conditions of the school. 

3. The personality of the teacher is the 
chief source of moral influence. The pres- 
ence of the teacher, if a proper person for 
the position, is worth more than a thousand 
text-books, though they may all be as good 
as the Sermon on the Mount. In the casual 
judgments which the teacher passes upon 
persons and events, in the patience and self- 
control which he exercises upon himself 
and which spreads from him by a subtle 
contagion until it infects with moral health 
every pupil; in the looks of approval and 
disapproval with which he meets the be- 
havior of children; in the decisions which 
he passes upon the conduct of those under 
his control; in the tones with which he 
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speaks to the dullest girl or the most timid 
boy; in the forgiveness which he enjoins 
and practises; in the veracity which he dis- 
plays and the sincerity which he inspires; 
in the kindness which he bestows and ,the 
self-sacrifice which he recommends—in all 
these acts and attitudes the true teacher 
makes his or her school a school of applied 
morals, where character really grows. 

Shall, then, our public schools teach a 
formal moral code? No, rather let them 
possess a moral atmosphere, derived from 
the personality of the teacher. For there is 
only one way to increase the moral power 
of the school, and that is, not by creating 
didactic machinery, but by investing in 
noble teachers. Place a Horace Mann in 
a school room, and that school will possess 
more moral power than resides in all the 
ethical handbooks in the whole world. We 
must, then, put our faith and our money 
into teachers of the very highest character; 
and we may be sure that where they are 
there will be moral culture ripening noble 
manhood and womanhood; for more power- 
ful than everything else is moral life itself. 
—From Crooker’s Problems in American 
Society. 
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“ ASHES HAWLED.” © 








BY EVA J. D'MARSH. 





E VERY day a man passes my home. On 

the box of his wagon, in large, black 
letters, are the words, “ Ashes Hawled.”. I 
have grown interested in this man. He is 
not very old, his health appears good, and 
his horse seems well cared for. Often 
there is a young boy with him. ‘The man 
looks fairly intelligent, but not like one 
much used to using his intellectual facul- 
ties—and that is perhaps the reason why 
he is “ hawling” ashes. 

He himself may be to blame for his ap- 
parent lack of education, and then again 
he may not. Parents, I know, often. wish 
their children to attend school, even at 
great sacrifice to themselves, while the 
child wilfully neglects his opportunity. 
More often, however, when a-child wishes 
to leave school at an early age, the fault 
is with his parents. 

There are many ways to create a dis- 
taste for the routine and discipline of 
school. For instance, one may take no in- 
terest in school and school affairs; may 
have little regard for intellectual matters 
and, by some subtle process, communicate 
the same feeling to the children at home; 
or he may be frankly injudicious in his 
criticisms of teachers and school. 

In my school, at one time, was an over- 
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grown boy of thirteen years. In a part of 
his studies he was up to grade, but, by 
various means, had managed to avoid 
“grammar.” I gave him ‘oral “language 
lessons” for some time, then told him that 
he was ready for a new book. The next 
day I was surprised by a note saying: 
“Clarence nos more gramer now than i do 
and i guess we will let him drop it.” I be- 
lieved the mother, but a way was found to 
procure the book for Clarence, and he fur- 
ther outstripped his mother. While he is 
not on his way to the Presidency to-day, 
neither is he “ hawling ashes,” and he can 
write an intelligent and intelligible letter. 

Many children, especially boys, reach an 
ambitious age when money making seems 
more attractive than school, and how best 
to deal with them is a problem. One may 
force a child to go to school, but obliging 
him to make good use of his time while 
there is a different proposition. My own 
brother had the “disease”: when he was 
about fourteen years old. At first he was 
sent to school anyway, but made such a 
nuisance of himself with his pranks that 
he was finally allowed to leave school for 
one year. At the end of that time he gladly 
returned, later took up a college course, 
and is to-day greatly interested in books 
and all they stand for. 

Some parents are only too glad to seize 
upon the boy’s disposition to work, and en- 
courage him to leave school and “do 
something practical.” Fortunately, we now 
have laws which afford a considerable 
check upon this practice. What is good 
enough for the father is not necessarily 
good enough for the son. 

We must have people who are not afraid 
to soil their hands, who prefer machinery 
and tools to science or literature, but it 
is just as easy to “haul” ashes as to 
“hawl” them, and sometimes pays better. 
Education cannot create brains, but, com- 
bined with thorough training, it will bring 
out more of what there is in a man. A 
“naturally smart”? man may succeed, but 
he must do a great deal of unnecessary 
groping in the dark. Knowledge, and abil- 
ity to use it, gives opportunity measured 
only by natural ability and adaptability. 

If we wish the discontented boy to love 
his school and make the most of it, we 
must offer him attractions greater than 
those which lure him. What these shall be 
depends upon the boy himsetf and circum- 
stances. We must study him, his wishes 
and his needs, then formulate our plan of 
action. 

In this day and age, men simply cannot 
afford to be ignorant. The “common 
labor” market is, as a rule, overstocked. 





Even he who prefers manual labor will find 
life fuller and richer for a reasonable 
amount of education. Because you “got 
along” without learning is no reason why 
your son can or should. Times have 
changed, and the ignorant man’s chances 
to-day are as much slimmer than yours as 
can be imagined. Correspondence or night 
schools may partially overcome the handi- 
cap of lack of early training, but there is 
no time like youth for acquirement. 

Deal justly by your child. You are older 
and wiser than he. Admonish him and 
encourage his efforts at self-improvement, 
but remember that each boy is different 
from every other, and must be handled 
differently. Whatever you do, do not allow 
him foolishly and ignorantly to throw away 
his chances. 

“Hauling ashes” is both honorable and 
necessary, much better than either living 
on some one else or stealing, but knowing 
how to determine and utilize the possibili- 
ties in those ashes is a much bigger and 
more profitable thing, and education is the 
only key to unlock the golden gate. It 
always has paid, and always will—Pro- 
gressive Teacher. 
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ARE YOU TO BLAME? 








 Sueoe things are out of order and are 

not going smoothly one usually has 
little difficulty in hearing of those who are 
to blame for existing conditions. It is very 
easy to say, “He is to blame,” but not so 
easy to take the responsibility for results 
upon ourselves. It is well for a teacher to 
pause from time to time and ask himself 
what has been accomplished; for how much 
of the good and for how much of the bad 
that prevails in the school is he responsible? 
There will always be two sides, but happy 
is the teacher who can sum up a list like 
this, for which he is responsible: 

If forty-five out of forty-eight pupils ar 
neither absent nor tardy, the teacher is to 
blame. She has made school work too in- 
teresting to be lightly missed. If the pupils 
of a given school or room are unusually or- 
derly in passing from the room or building 
and unusually courteous in their bearing, 
the teacher is to blame. Should she be less 
earnest and less persistent, this condition 
would soon disappear. If there is real joy 
in the work of the school, or an earnestness 
not measured by percentages, and a health- 
ful love of study, the teacher is to blame 

If, during recitation, pupils maintain 
good posture, and recite with animation and 
good language, the teacher is to blame. If 
the pupils of a particular room or school 
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have the reputation of being the best body 
of pupils in the community, the teacher is 
to blame. If the pupils manifest a love for 
good books and are interested in the best 
stories, the teacher is to blame. If the in- 
spector, principal, and visitors meet with a 
courteous and cordial reception when they 
visit a certain room, the teacher of that 
room is largely to blame. If the Board of 
Trustees are wide awake and responsive to 
the requests of the teacher for things neces- 
sary for the school, the teacher is to blame. 
—Canadian Teacher. 
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GARY SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 





BY REV. JOHN RAY EWERS. 





N the latter part of October the New 
York papers came out with the an- 
nouncement that William Wirt, of Gary, 
Indiana, had been engaged at a salary of 
$10,000 per year to establish “ pre-voca- 
tional schools” in the city of New York. 
This decision had been reached by the city 
Board of Education after a visit to Gary 
on the part of Mayor Mitchell and mem- 
bers of the Board. The Gary system had 
so impressed them that Mr. Wirt was en- 
gaged for one week per month for the en- 
suing year. Ten thousand dollars seems 
considerable of a sum to be paid for twelve 
week’s work, and one of the men in New 
York told him so. He insisted that it was 
not exorbitant inasmuch as he would have 
to cancel lecture dates which would net 
him even more. 

Who is this man Wirt who dictates terms 
to our metropolis? A little over seven 
years ago he was an unknown village school 
teacher at Blufton, Indiana. Hearing of 
the plans of the United States Steel Com- 
pany to build a city to order among the 
sand dunes along the shores of Lake Michi- 
gan, he went over to spy out the land. 
Tramping about among the scrub oaks and 
yellow sands he fell in with another dusky 
traveler, with whom he talked about edu- 
cation. It turned out that this companion 
became the first mayor of Gary. His 
name is Knott and he is responsible for 
calling Mr. Wirt before the steel men to 
talk about his new educational ideas. We 
cannot say, however, that his ideas were 
absolutely original, for Pestalozzi, the 
Swiss, who lived from 1745 to 1827, taught 
by means of object-lessons and may be 
called the father of manual training, and 
Froebel, the German, who lived from 1782 
to 1852, founded the kindergarten in which 
not only did each child cultivate his small 
plot of garden but where each child was 
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looked upon as a plant to be cultivated by 
the teachers—his gardeners. Froebel’s 
great contribution, as we all know, was 
the idea of “voluntary activity” on the 
part of the child. Learning comes by ac- 
oo: in the doing of that which we want to 
oO. 

It was a crucial moment, therefore, in 
the history of American education when 
William Wirt, the unknown schoolniaster 
from the small town, came, with his big 
convictions, before the steel kings at Gary. 
He is a plain man with a square head. He 
does not look the dreamer. He reasoned 
with these men first’ concerning economy. 
They had spent $90,000 for a new building 
of the conventional type which represented 
all that they thought important in school 
architecture. He showed that the right 
kind of a building could be used for two 
sets of pupils in a given day; that while 
one set was busy with books the other set 
could be busy in gardens, shops and play- 
grounds. He showed how unattractive the 
average school is and how the children 
would rather work in factories than attend. 
He showed how leisure as well as school 
time should be guided by the teachers so 
that the “street and alley habit” might 
be broken up. He showed how children 
were undone by lying, telling dirty stories, 
stealing, cigarette-smoking, and shooting 
craps after school hours. He made a deep 
impression and was brought to Gary and 
told to work out his program. That was 
seven years ago. 

What has happened meanwhile may truly 
be said to be the expression of the spiritual 
philosophy of William Wirt. His theory 
is that you cannot educate children, but 
that they must educate themselves. They 
must be given the opportunity, the environ- 
ment to acquire knowledge and discipline. 
The child, he thinks, is naturally curious 
and scientific, and, if left free under proper 
conditions, will do as nearly right as he 
knows how. Thus in Gary all supplies, 
such as paper, pencils, crayons, are free of 
access. Each child may go and take all he 
wants. Rarely is this privilege abused, and 
often you may see children carefully re- 
turning small portions that they did not 
need. In the gardens they plant their own 
trees and flowers, and woe to him who lifts 
up vandal hands.. His doom is swift and 
terrible, not from hired teachers but at the 
hands of the children themselves. 

The Gary Schools—Gary is now a city 
of 40,000, with 4,188 pupils. There are 
many foreigners from 30 nationalities. In 
some schools as high as 60 per cent. is 
foreign.: The new Froebel school is built. 
on a tract of ten acres. It cost $350,000, 
employs 70 teachers, provides for 2,800 
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pupils and has an auditorium seating 1,200 
people. It is the finest school in the world. 

The school year is divided into four quar- 
ters of twelve weeks each. A child may 
go all of the time, or he may stay out dur- 
ing any one of the quarters. Many chil- 
dren stay out for three months and work 
in the shops, putting into practice what 
they have been taught. Many little chil- 
dren go during the summer quarter. Chil- 
dren are not promoted by groups, nor by 


groups for subjects, but each child is ad-’ 


vanced as fast as he is able to do the work 
set before him. Thus he may make great 
progress in arithmetic but be slow in geog- 
raphy. The great flexibility of the courses 
allows him to move on, as he becomes 
ready, without embarrassment. All grades 
from kindergarten to high school are under 
the same roof, and there is no break in 
the courses. There is no graduating from 
grammar school to high school, and as a 
result a much larger proportion than is 
usual take the entire course. It is like 
being put on a through train with a per- 
sonal conductor. One is much more liable 
to arrive than to be subjected to frequent 
and abrupt changes. 

School begins at eight and continues until 
five. The story is told of a new family 
which arrived in Gary. The mother called 
up Mr. Wirt to explain that Johnnie could 
not possibly get to school so early. “ All 
right,” was the genial reply, “let him come 
when he gets ready then.” Three days 
later Johnnie was found sitting eagerly 
on the steps waiting for the doors to open 
at eight. He liked to go to school. 

The children are all under specialists 
who love their work. Personality is well 
rounded out, because each’ child is under 
many different teachers each day, both 
women and men. He learns history from 
one who knows and loves history; he learns 
gardening from one who revels in that 
work; he learns carpentry from a real car- 
penter. One set of children is working at 
books while the other set is in shop, gar- 
den or playground. Ninety minutes one set 
is busy at the desk, and then for another 
ninety minutes there is shop work or care- 
fully-guided work in the libraries or de- 
lightful play in the ample yards. In many 
schools there is a constant warfare between 
the traditional Three R’s and the so-called 
new-fangled studies which crowd the cur- 
riculum, such as music, nature study and 
manual training. In Gary the two are per- 
fectly integrated. One relieves the other. 
The children love the school. They pass 
from one form of work to another in such 
a way as “to change the play impulse into 
the work impulse,” as Mr. Wirt puts it. 
But you cannot call it a play school. There 
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is grind and labor, but they take that in 
their stride. -They learn the multiplication 
table because they see how they will need 
it in the shop and office. The whole thing 
is of a piece. All sides of life are devel- 
oped at once. They are not driven, they 
go forward eagerly, voluntarily. The soul 
of Froebel would glory in the “ volunteer 
activity” of this wonderful school which 
bears his name. 

The periods of play which precede and 


* follow the regular school hours are pre- 


sided over by teachers who receive $1 per 
hour for their work. But the children may 
also wish to work, and the artisans are 
there ready for them, and receive 75 cents 
per hour for their extra work. Four even- 
ings per week the schools are open and 
also on Saturdays’ and the same prices pre- 
vail. Mature students may also be em- 
ployed to help in work in which they have 
become proficient. They are paid. They 
teach swimming, gardening, and supervise 
play. The students do all of the repairing 
for all the seven buildings. All of the 
desks are made by the student carpenters. 
The entire furniture for the bank and com- 
mercial departments was made by pupils. 
All of the printing is done by students. 
The plumbing is entirely done by pupils, 
working with their masters. These three 
trades more than pay for their mainte- 
nance. Everything that students can make, 
from a rabbit-hutch for the pets in the 
gardens to sheet-metal utensils for the 
chemical laboratory, is made by the pupils 
themselves. Students figure out how to 
run the furnaces upon the least amount of 
coal, trying to surpass the former students 
in results. Thus everything is connected 
up with real life. Action, the object-lesson 
and voluntary activity are thus constant 
factors in the Gary system. 

Visitors remark about the social spirit 
that prevails. Teachers and pupils seem 
alert, intelligent and happy. Discipline is 
reduced to a minimum. A student council 
from the six upper grades (there are 
twelve grades all told) cooperate with the 
school authorities in maintaining order. 
Recently the boys formed a voluntary or- 
ganization. They pledged the mayor that 
the “kids” would help to keep the city 
clean if he would furnish more garbage- 
cans. They demanded the enforcement of 
the law against selling cigarettes. They 
voted to take care of the kids that cut 
across gardens and destroyed the plants 
on their way to school. Such boys will 
make great city officials. The spirit of 
initiative, investigation and spontaneity is 
everywhere. Self-control, self-reliance and 
self-respect is apparent in every child. 

The sexes are segregated, not through 
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prejudice but to facilitate handling the 
children for gymnasium, swimming-pool, 
and the games; also because in their work 
boys and girls have different interests. 
They work together in the printing-shops, 
but boys go to the blacksmith-shops, paint- 
shops, carpentry-shops, while the girls learn 
to trim hats, make dresses, cook food, care 
for babies in the nursery, care for the 
model house, and master typewriting and 
library work. 

Union of the Cultural and Vocational._— 
Children may begin to work in the shops 
as early as the fourth grade, but they may 
not take books home for study until they 
reach the seventh grade, and are not en- 
couraged to do home work until they attain 
to high-school age. All the doors are made 
of glass and investigation is encouraged. 
There are no signs reading, “Es ist ver- 
boten.” On the contrary, children may 
freely enter the shops and laboratories and 
watch the various interesting activities. 
Older children may try various trades until 
they find that which seems to suit them 
best. This saves them from floundering 
around in various trades and wasting years 
’ after leaving school. Of course, in a town 
like Gary most of the children are destined 
for the trades, but it would be a mistake 
to suppose that the cultural studies are 
slighted. You may be surprised to know 
that more academic work is actually done 
than in New York City. A boy may de- 
cide to become a plumber, but he is con- 
stantly under the temptation of becoming 
a cultural plumber. The cultural and vo- 
. cational are as perfectly balanced as may 
be. Gary is a steel town, but the school is 
rich in art, music and expression. Art ex- 
hibitions adorn the halls, dramatic enter- 
tainments and lectures abound in the audi- 
toriums, music weaves its magic spell 
around the hearts of the four thousand 
students. Vocational work is optional, 
academic work is required. It is remark- 
able that in Gary the fathers and mothers 
attend the night school. More are en- 
rolled who are over twenty than under that 
age. It is a fine sight, although rather pa- 
thetic, to see mature men and women try- 
ing to make up for early deficiencies in 
education. This sight also becomes a 
mighty stimulus to the children to learn 
while they have the chance. 

In Gary the school becomes, therefore, 
the social center. It is interesting to note 
that the attendance in the Froebel school 
alone surpasses in point of gymnasium, as- 
sembly halls and reading rooms all of the 
famous eleven South Side parks in Chi- 
cago, and at a cost of one-fifth as much. 
The schools of Gary are veritable beehives 
all day and until ten o’clock at night, also 
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on Saturdays and during the summer 
months. The people feel that they own the 
schools and pay their $244,000 school tax 
gladly. They see what they get for their 
money. The average salary for teaching 
is $937.77, or about $100 more than that 
paid in surrounding cities of Indiana. The 
teachers, for the most part, love their work. 
They may have three months’ vacation at 
some time during each year. 

The seven schools of Gary are delight- 
ful places for the children, the parents and 
the teachers. The buildings are handsome 
and the auditoriums, gymnasiums and 
swimming-pools invite. There are sand- 
piles and wading-pools for the wee tots, 
and baseball, football, basketball and ten- 
nis grounds for those who are older. There 
are concerts, exhibitions of art, and a con- 
servatory filled with flowers and plants. 
There are shops and laboratories, all as free 
as the air. There are branch libraries which 
cost only one-twentieth as much to main- 
tain as regular city libraries and’ where 
the books last ten times as long. There are 
theaters and dancing. There are gardens 
with flowers, fruits and vegetables. There 
are little houses where the pets are kept. 
There is a bank actually run by the pupils, 
and also a cooperative store. There is a 
day nursery where little girls take care of 
real babies. Surely this is something of 
an achievement in educational development, 
particularly when the capacity of the 
schools is more than doubled and the sav- 
ing in space, heat and light is so obvious. 

Mr. P. P. Claxton, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, has summed up the results as fol- 
lows: “A greater economy in the use of 
school funds, a fuller and more effective 
use of each child’s time, a better adjust- 
ment to the needs of each individual child, 
a better correlation of ‘regular work’ and 
‘special activities, and a more practical 
form of industrial education.” 

One other very radical departure de- 
serves our attention. The Gary system 
provides that two hours a week may be 
devoted to anything which the pupil par- 
ticularly likes. Any child who brings a 
written request from his parent or guar- 
dian may spend those hours in the church 
of his choice in receiving religious educa- 
tion from his own priest or pastor. As a 
result of this opportunity many churches 
are making these hours very attractive. 
The ministers of Gary have risen to this 
occasion with a singular unanimity and 
eagerness, for they can see that it solves 
the problem of the Bible and the: public 
school. My own communion has sent one 
of our brightest young Sunday-school ex- 
perts to Gary and instructed him to use 
all his genius and energy in teaching the 
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Bible to our own children. His reports 
are full of encouragement. The very fact 
it is optional helps the attractiveness. 
When you and I were boys we had ample 
opportunity for both play and work, there 
were hills, streams and forests forever in- 
viting us in all seasons. There was also 
wholesome work in the care of livestock, 
weeding the garden and splitting the wood. 
Out of school hours there was plenty of 
play and plenty of interesting work. But 
it is not so in our cities to-day. Jane 
Addams has touched upon this problem in 
her “ Spirit of Youth and the City Streets.” 
How shall our children learn the self-con- 
trol, the self-expression, the spirit to do 
hard and unpleasant things, if need be? 
This is the most vital factor in modern 
urban education. We could give ourselves 
to books while in school with a will, be- 
cause we knew that work and play awaited 
us and we could go tired and happy to 
bed. The Gary system seems to have met 
this need, and becomes, therefore, in these 


‘days of its extension to our largest city, at 


once the boldest and most successful ex- 
periment in the correlation of work, play 
and vocational training in the whole edu- 
cational field—Presbyterian Banner. 


PROBLEM OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 








oe view of all the rival pretensions to 
Constantinople and of the manifest re- 
luctance of Great Britain and of France to 
turn over its possession to their Russian 
ally, it is understood that an effort will be 
made to solve the problem by international- 
izing both the city and straits, opening the 
latter entirely free to the whole world and 
thus enabling the Russian fleet in the Medi- 
terranean to have access for the first time 
to its naval arsenal and docks in the Baltic 
Sea instead of being compelled to sail half 
way around Europe, past Gibraltar, up the 
Bay of Biscay, through the English Chan- 
nel, through the North sea and the Catte- 
gat in order to reach Cronstadt and the 
other Muscovite naval strongholds and 
shipyards, also their arsenals, in the Baltic. 

According to private advices the elabor- 
ation of some such plan as this which would 
convert the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus 
into a wholly neutral and international 
waterway, such as the Suez Canal, is now 
under discussion by the Governments of 
Great Britain, France, Russia, and Italy; 
all fortifications that lie in the straits be- 
ing razed to the ground. As for Constan- 
tinople itself, the Turkish civilian popula- 
tion is to be left there undisturbed, to live 
in amity, as heretofore, with their Chris- 
tian fellow-subjects, while the administra- 





tion of the city is to be vested in the hands 


.of a species of international board of con- 


trol, of which Great Britain and France, 
Russia, Italy and possibly the United States 
are all to receive representation. Whether 
this will constitute the final solution of that 
troublesome Eastern question which for 
centuries has been the bugbear and the 
nightmare of European statecraft and the 
source of innumerable wars and interna- 
tional acrimony, who can tell? 
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TRESPASSING ON RAILROADS. 








i Pennsylvania in the year that ended 

June 30, 1915, there were 555. persons 
killed and 550 injured while trespassing 
on railway tracks. If the national average 
holds good in Pennsylvania, 165 of these 
victims of their own carelessness were chil- 
dren. So there were 940 adults, the ma- 
jority of them: useful citizens, who were 
either killed outright or deprived of their 
earning power. The records of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad showed that the tres- 
passers killed in 1914 on that road included 
students, lawyers, painters, salesmen, 
miners, soldiers, stationary engineers and 
others. It follows that many families were 
deprived of their means of support with all 
that that may mean in suffering and the 
proper care and training of children. It 
is a fact that more people are killed every 
year trespassing on railroad tracks in the 
United States than the total number who 
lost their lives in the Eastland, Lusitania 
and Titanic disasters, but because these 
people are killed one at a time in every 
part of the country instead of a thousand 
or so in a single great tragedy nobody is 
thrilled and there are no official investi- 
gations. In the last 24 years 108,000 per- 
sons have been killed and 117,000 injured 
as a result of their persistence in sharing 
a strip of ground 4 ft. 8 in. wide with a 
locomotive; an economic loss equal to the 
death and disablement of every man, wo- 
man and child in a city the size of Denver, 
Columbus or Atlanta. 

What is Pennsylvania going to do about 
it? An attempt wads made in 1915 to ob- 
tain legislation forbidding railroad trespass, 
but the bill failed. Another attempt will 
be made at the next session. Meanwhile 
the railroads are conducting a vigorous 
campaign to reduce this waste of human 
life and are seeking the cooperation of 
all county, city and borough authorities. 
Great Britain, France, Germany and Can- 
ada all have laws against such trespass 
and they are vigorously enforced. In 1901 
to 1910 there were 4434 persons killed and 
1315 injured on the railroads of the United 
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Kingdom while 50025 were killed and 
53427 injured on the railroads of the United 
States in the same period. 

The school teachers of Pennsylvania can 
perform a useful public service by regularly 
warning their pupils against walking on 
tracks or bridges, or crossing tracks with- 
out stopping, looking or listening, and of 
stealing rides on cars or engines, or play- 
ing on turntables. This can best be done 
by relating anecdotes of the sad fate of 
children who have neglected to heed the 
warnings of their parents against the perils 
of the railroad. An admirable example is 
a little pamphlet circulated by the El Paso 
& South Western Railway, entitled “ Harry 
Hop-the-Train.” The tragic results of 
Harry’s persistence in hopping freight 
trains, the arrival of the ambulance with 
the Doctor and his bag filled with knives 
and saws, the operating room in the hos- 
pital, with its glass cases around the walls 
“full of shining knives,” the steel operat- 
ing table on which Harry is placed while 
his mangled leg is removed, and the sub- 
sequent release of the little cripple who 
could never again join his playmates in the 
old swimming hole are related with a sim- 
plicity of expression well calculated to 
make a vivid impression on the child mind. 

If a law was passed in Pennsylvania pro- 
viding a penalty or imprisonment for 
grown-ups who trespassed on the right of 
way, the question would be forcibly brought 
home and they in turn would warn their 
children. The certainty of prosecution is 
a greater deterrent than the chance of 
death. When the New Haven Railroad 
sought by putting up a wire fence to cut 
off trespassing upon its tracks in a Con- 
necticut town where people insisted upon 
making short cuts on a number of points 
over its right of way, the people who fan- 
cied their freedom was being interfered 
with pulled the fencing down. The rail- 
road erected other barriers and these also 
were destroyed the next day. Apparently 
the people involved are more concerned in 
saving a few minutes than in guarding 
their life and limb. 

Good work in bringing home the dangers 
of railroad trespass is already being done 
in other states by teachers in the public 
schools. Anti-trespass lessons are regu- 
larly given in the New York and Brooklyn 
schools as a result of the efforts of the 
American Museum of Safety, who have 
prepared the lessons in pamphlet form, 
vividly outlining the danger and folly of 
using the railroad tracks as a highway or 
a playground. In New York also Safety 
Patrols have been organized selected from 
the older and more responsible boys and 
girls who are charged with the duty of 
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looking after the safety of younger children 
on the streets and going to and from school. 

Fred L. Keeler, Michigan State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, published 
a number of safety-first bulletins, illus- 
trated with photographs, showing the dan- 
gers of railroad trespass. These bulletins 
are addressed “To the Boys and Girls of 
Michigan ” and contain the following warn- 
ings in large type: 

Do not cross tracks without stopping, 
looking and listening to see whether 
a train is coming. 

Do not play on or around turntables. 

Never take chances. The safe course 
is always the best and the quickest 
in the long run. 

Be on the alert. 

Get the Safety Habit. 

Practice it every minute. 

The Ohio law provides that “It shall be 
the duty of each teacher in the public 
schools of the state to devote not less than 
thirty minutes in each month during the 
time such school is in session for the pur- 
pose of instructing the pupils thereof as to 
ways and means of preventing accidents,” 
and a similar provision is contained in the 
laws of Virginia. 

Frank A. Miller, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of Ohio has published 
a “Guide to Safety” of which the follow- 
ing is an extract: “ A farmer boy about 14 
years of age, riding a freight train from 
one station to another for the fun of rid- 
ing, fell and lost both legs and both hands.” 
“A street circus was showing in a small 
country Missouri town; all the children 
and nearly all the grown-ups were watch- 
ing the circus; grown men and women got 
on flat cars located on railroad tracks near 
the circus and the children flocked there 
also. An engine working 600 feet away 
stated to switch cars. Three children be- 
tween the ages of ten and twelve were 
knocked off the cars and their legs cut off.” 
“In the capital city of Illinois, little girls 
from six to ten years of age were playing 
upon private property of railroads in the 
sight of several women. Some were strik- 
ing at cars of a freight train that was pass- 
ing; one of them six years of age, at- 
tempted to catch hold of a stirrup of a car, 
was jerked under car; legs cut off.” 

By just such simple stories as these the 
teachers of Pennsylvania can impress upon 
their pupils the suffering which may result 
from heedlessly wandering on railroad 
property and send the children as mission- 
aries preaching to the voters at home the 
need for the state legislature to pass and 
the magistrates to enforce a strict law 
against trespass. 
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A FIRST LESSON IN GEOLOGY. 





DR. J. A. UDDEN. 
O fact in geology seems more difficult 
to appreciate by the beginner in this 
science than the fact that the earth’s sur- 
face is now in a state of change, and that 
it always has been changing in the past, 
as far back as records tell. Most lands 
were once in the sea. At one time there 
were no Rocky Mountains. Later on these 
mountains rose out of the sea, and with 
them also the entire region of the Western 
Plains. 

What has caused some parts of the earth 
to sink and other parts to rise at different 
times in the past is not known and perhaps 
will never be known. Some have thought 
that it is due to a general shrinking of the 
earth, others that it is due to the loading 
and unloading of different parts of the 
earth’s surface by erosion of the land and 
deposition in the sea. Still others have 
thought that it is due to changing differ- 
ences of resistance to pressure of the 
earth’s interior, acting in combination with 
other forces. But these are mere specula- 
tions. Our best geologists take but little 
interest in such questions and are content 
to admit that they do not know the cause. 

Another great fact, which is also a stum- 
bling block to the novice in this science, is 
the slowness with which all great changes 
have proceeded. The early geologists of 
a hundred years ago looked upon the earth 
as finished. They ascribed the great 
changes that evidently had taken place in 
the past to immense catastrophies, enor- 
mous cataclysms, such as volcanic out- 
bursts and inundations by the sea, affect- 
ing suddenly entire continents. Geologists 
now know that nothing of the kind has 
ever happened to this planet. They know 
that the greatest changes ever wrought on 
the earth’s surface have been so slow that 
they are quite comparable with the changes 
going on at the present time. In fact, 
many believe that we are now living in an 
age when geological changes proceed at 
a rapid, rather than at a slow rate. 

The extreme slowness of geological proc- 
esses is perhaps most easily perceived from 
a study of the general erosion, which con- 
tinually destroys all lands and which would 
ultimately, if not counteracted by the un- 
known forces in the earth’s interior, eat 
away the continents and deposit them in 
the sea. 

How unreasonable it at first appears that 
such rains as we now have would wash 
away America or Africa from the face of 
our planet! The work of the rain is so 








slow that we seldom notice its effects. In 
a lifetime or within historic times, the gen- 
eral reduction of the land has been so small 
that it would be impossible to measure it 
directly. Nevertheless, a little reflection, 
makes it clear enough that the land of the 
earth is continually being destroyed. It is 
slowly carried away and deposited in the 
sea. 

That creeks and rivers! cut their own 
channels is evident enough. During floods 
many acres of land on river bottoms may 
be cut away by the speeded current. The 
progress of the work can be watched as 
tons after tons fall down from the banks. 
But that’ this work in the channel of a 
river should in time result in the making 
of a valley several miles wide, is not so 
readily understood. 

River valleys are, popularly, regarded as 
evidence of an earlier stage of high water, 
when the entire valleys were the channels 
of great streams extending from bluff to 
bluff, several miles in width and perhaps 
a hundred feet in depth. The fact is that 
such great rivers could never have existed 
inland. They would either have emptied 
themselves of water or silted their own 
channels full with mud. 

The fact is that rivers have cut their 
wide valleys by the same process as they 
are now cutting their banks. The chan- 
nels are constantly shifting. In the past, 
during long ages, the channels have been 
shifted from one side of the valleys to the 
other many times over and over again, 
carving the valleys wider whenever the 
streams have chanced to be thrown against 
their bluffs. Just think of the time neces- 
sary for the Mississippi to cut a flat valley 
from ten to fifty miles wide -by shifting its 
channel back and forth between bluffs so 
wide apart! The “Father of Waters” is 
evidently a very old stream; so old, indeed, 
that it is impossible to estimate his age in 
years. 

One of the most conclusive proofs that 
our continents are melting away before 
the continued process of erosion, we find 
in the fact that all rivers carry down silt 
and sand to the sea. Observations made 
by two engineers, Humphrey and Abbott, 
half a century ago, showed that the quan- . 
tity of rock material brought down to the 
Gulf is sufficient to lower the valley drained 
by the Mississippi River to the extent of 
one foot in some 5000 years. The Ganges 
River works much faster than this. All 
rock material carried by rivers is not mud 
or sand. Filtered river water is not pure. 
It contains various materials in solution. 
These also count toward the destruction of 
the land. They have been dissolved out of 
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the ground, from which the water issues 
in springs or seeps. 

The wind is also a factor in the destruc- 
tion of the land. Over the continents the 
air is seldom free from dust. Some dust 
is quite coarse. Much of this settles in 
wooded regions of the world. Still more 
settles over the wide expanse of the sea. 
In deserts, and in semi-desert countries, 
such as the Western Plateaus in the United 
States, the work of the wind is perhaps 
as effective in the destruction of the land 
as the rains are. 

That the land yields to the action of the 
elements is also most conclusively shown 
by the land itself. Reducing this proof 
to its simplest formula, it is this: where 
the ground is hardest, fhe land is highest. 
Water and wind remove soft rock more 
rapidly than hard and tough rock. Why 
should we always find hard rocks on the 
hills, if they were made in any other way 
than by erosion? It is the valleys that 
have been made, not the hills. The valleys 
and the low places have been carved out 
a little faster than the hills and ridges, or 
the divides. The high places have been 
left, usually because they happen to have 
suffered least from the general destruction 
always in progress, owing to their more 
effective resistance. 

The same law is also illustrated in river 
valleys and in the valleys of smaller 
streams. Valleys are always widest where 
the formations are softest. In crossing a 
belt of hard rock, streams have narrow 
valleys. This is true even of the valleys 
of great rivers. In crossing a sandstone 
country, the valley of the upper Mississippi 
River narrows from eight miles above this 
sandstone to no more than two miles. Be- 
low the sandstone country it =p widens 
to nearly ten miles. 

There is another interesting lesson to 
be learned from what has been: said about 
the general progressive destruction of all 
lands of the earth. It is that we now see 
on the surface of the earth what once was 
far down in the ground. Most land is cov- 
ered with a soil and with a mantle of what 
we sometimes speak of as “dirt.” This 
may be one or a hundred feet thick. It is 
usually thickest on the lowlands. This 
mantle is of recent date, one to twenty 
thousand years old, perhaps. It is a local 
temporary deposit, formed by the present 
streams in many cases. Under this lies 
the bed rock, the formations which make 
up the lands, the continents. The bed 
rock is reduced to the condition of mantle 
rock by weathering. This is then removed 
by general erosion. ‘Long ago, in the far 
past, what now forms the surface of the 
bed rock was covered by other bed rock 
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which is no longer here. Thousands of 
feet of the bed rock have been carried to 
the sea from most of the land in America. 
Our houses and our roads are really built 
on formations which were once beneath 
the earth’s surface. In the bed rock ap- 
pearing in daylight to-day we see a part 
of what was once deep-lying strata, mil- 
lions of years ago.—Texas School Maga- 
zine. 
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THE HORRIBLE WAR 








DR. CHARLES W. ELIOT. 





T would be a serious mistake to suppose 
that Americans feel any hostility or 
jealousy toward Germany, or fail to recog- 
nize the immense obligations under which 
she has placed all the rest of the world, 
although they now feel that the German 
nation has been going wrong in theoretical 
and practical politics for more than a hun- 
dred years, and is to-day reaping the con- 
sequences of her own wrong-thinking and 
wrong-doing. 

There are many important matters con- 
cerning which American sympathy is 
strongly with Germany: (1) The unifica- 
tion of Germany, commended itself to 
Americans, whose own country is a firm 
federation of many more or less different 
States. (2) Americans have felt unquali- 
abilities, and material resources, and of 
federation among nations associated geo- 
graphically or historically, or united in the 
pursuit’of some common ends and in the 
cherishing of like hopes and aspirations. 
They think that the peace of the world can 
be best promoted by solemn public com- 
pacts between peoples—not princes or cabi- 
nets—compacts made to be kept, strength- 
ened by mutual services and good offices, 
and watched over by a permanent interna- 
tional Judicial Tribunal authorized to call 
on the affiliated nations for whatever force 
may be necessary to induce obedience to its 
decrees, 

Will not the civilized world learn from 
this horrible European war—the legitimate 
result of the policies of Bismarck and his 
associates and disciples—that these demo- 
cratic ideals constitute the rational substi- 
tute for the imperialistic ideal of fighting 
force as the foundation of national great- 
ness? The new ideals will still need the 
protection and support, both within and 
without each nation, of a restrained public 
force, acting under law, national and inter-' 
national, just as a sane mind needs as its 
agent a sound and strong body. Health 
and vigor will continue to be the safe- 
guards of morality, justice and mercy 
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TRUSTEES I HAVE MET. 





SUPT. MARK KEPPEL, LOS ANGELES. 





Y earliest recollection of a school trus- 
tee is the picture of a schoolhouse 
being repaired during school hours by two 
school trustees. One was a farmer worth 
perhaps fifty thousand dollars, and having 
fifteen to twenty men in his employ at that 
time. The other, a farmer worth perhaps 
a quarter of a million dollars, with fifty 
men in his employ, and both having their 
harvesting operations in full blast. Those 
two men left their private business for a 
whole day, and made necessary repairs to 
the public schoolhouse, without money and 
without price, and seemed to enjoy the ex- 
perience. 

Some years ago a vacancy occurred in 
one of the rural schools of this county, 
where teaching conditions had not been of 
the best. The board of trustees were plain 
people whose grasp of the science of edu- 
cation could not be expected to be very 
comprehensive. After a few days an in- 
sistent candidate was employed and put to 
work. The teacher lasted only two weeks. 
After her dismissal, one of the trustees 
came to the office and explained why the 
teacher had been dismissed. Said he, “ She 
appeared to be a good woman and to have 
the interests of the school at heart, but she 
had no motherly sympathy with the chil- 
dren, and appeared not to understand mod- 
ern methods of teaching.” The remarks of 
the trustee impressed me with the folly of 
forming an estimate of anybody from out- 
ward appearance. That trustee understood 
the psychology of teaching as well as the 
author of any book on teaching. 

I recall another case where a trustee 
came into the office and told me that the 
board were dismissing a man of lovable 
character. Said the trustee, “ We are not 
satisfied with the condition in the school, 
and I know no better way to express our 
dissatisfaction than to say that the gentle- 
man is a very poor housekeeper.” I re- 
quested that he amplify his statement. He 
said, “The gentleman does not seem to 
know that order, and system, and clean- 
liness ought to mark the office of the prin- 
cipal, the hallways of the school, the school- 
rooms themselves, and the yard connected 
with the schools.” I insisted that perhaps 
the trouble was inefficiency upon the part 
of the janitor, but was informed that such 
was not the case; that the trouble was 
greater than any that came from ineffi- 
ciency upon the part of the janitor; that it 
was characteristic of the man, that there 
was a general line of slovenliness running 





through everything he did, which general 
slovenliness was fatal to good school work. 

Sometimes we hear complaints because 
women are preferred as principals rather 
than men. It has often seemed to me that 
the strongest argument in favor of a wo- 
man as principal is that women are natur- 
ally better housekeepers than men, and for 
that reason put into the school a magic 
something that many men are not able to 
givé, a magic something that every school 
ought to possess, and that is the crowning 
glory of any home. 

Once upon a time a teacher came into 
my office and told me that she had resigned 
her position. In giving the reasons, she 
complained that there was no fit boarding 
place in the district. ‘ Why,” said she, “I 
was compelled to board with the clerk’s 
family, and, would you believe it, they had 
beans three times a day!” Then the 
teacher wept, and took her departure. 
Shortly afterward the clerk of the board 
came in. Said he, “Our teacher has left 
us and we are greatly disturbed on account 
of it; she was a splendid teacher and we 
did everything that we could to make life 
pleasant and agreeable for her. We put 
ourselves out; why, we even had beans 
three times a day!” Then, he too almost 
wept and went away. 

I recall an incident dealing with the 
proper care of public school buildings. On 
successive days I had visited two school- 
houses, in districts of about equal popula- 
tion and wealth. The one was “ spick-and- 
span” from the roof to the yard; the other 
was clean from the tops of the desks to 
the floor, but everywhere else there had 
been a reversion to nature. In speaking 
to the clerk of the second district, I called 
his attention to the uncleanly condition of 
the schoolhouse and school grounds, and 
then, by way of example, said, “If you 
want to see how a schoolhouse and grounds 
ought to be kept, take a look at the school- 
house at A.” Instantly the clerk replied: 
“Tf our schoolhouse is not in the condi- 
tion that it ought to be, we are glad to have 
you tell us about it, but we deny that you 
have any right to compare us with any 
other school district.” Upon mature con- 
sideration, I believe his criticism was just. 

One of our school districts was prepar- 
ing to build a schoolhouse, and had called 
an election for the purpose of voting bonds. 
The principal of the school was greatly in- 
terested in the undertaking, and kept the 
board of trustees at fever heat in his im- 
patience. One day the clerk of the board 


_said to me, “If our principal could have 


had his way, he would have built the 
schoolhouse yesterday.” There is a world 
of sensible philosophy in that comment of 
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the trustee. There is altogether too much 
of a demand that things be done instantly. 
We need to take time to develop in the 
right way, and a-school is fortunate which 
has for its governing body, men or women 
who know the value of time. 

Recently I had an entertaining experience 
with two trustees. The first one came into 
the office and said, “ We have hired Mr. 
X—— as principal of our school, and we 
have placed the responsibility of selecting 
a corps of teachers in his hands. We have 
told him that we expect him to select the 
teachers, and to make good, and if he 
doesn’t make good we'll get somebody who 
can.” That trustee had been gone not more 
than fifteen minutes when the second man 
appeared, and after a little conversation, 
said, “I do not like the principal of our 
school; he is altogether too officious; he 
wants to dictate whom we shall employ as 
teachers. Now I say that it is none of his 
business. We hired him and are paying 
him a good salary, and he has his work to 
do, but the hiring of teachers is a duty 
‘that belongs solely to the board, and as 
Jong as I’m a school trustee I’m going to 
‘see to it that I have my proper say in the 
matter of hiring teachers.” Efficiency is 
the greatest word in the English language; 
but there can be no such thing as real effi- 
ciency unless it depends upon responsibility. 
The way to get a good school is to put the 
responsibility in the hands of one who 
knows how to conduct a school. 

Last March our county board of educa- 
tion did away with the practice of examin- 
ing pupils in the elementary schools for pro- 
motion and graduation. Shortly after this 
action had been taken, a trustee came into 
the office and expressed himself in regard 
to the matter. He said, “I have always 
been opposed to the system of examinations 
as given in the public schools. It has al- 
ways seemed to me that examinations put 
a premium upon deceit and fraud, and that 
they press, with the heaviest and most 
crushing weight, upon those who are least 
able to bear the burden of the test. There 
isn’t any reason why a strong capable pupil 
should be required to take an examination, 
and an examination for a weak and in- 
capable pupil is merely a species of torture 
which serves to emphasize the weakness of 
the child. It seems to me that it is the duty 
of those who lead in education to encour- 
age the weak rather than to discourage 
them. For that reason I wish to commend 
and to thank the Los Angeles county board 
of education for having had the courage 
to do away with those examinations.” 

Recently, while discussing the subject of 
schoolyards with a school trustee, I called 
his attention to the fact that in many of 
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the districts of this county, the trustees are 
securing sites of not less than five acres of 
ground. Said he, “ When I went to school, 
the lot was fifty by a hundred and fifty 
feet, and there were a hundred children 
in the school, and the lot was plenty big 
enough for us. I am heartily opposed to 
this policy of wasting the public money 
in the purchase of extravagantly large 
school grounds. Such large grounds simply 
serve to afford a good job for some jan- 
itor.” 

Shortly afterward another trustee came 
into the office and said, “ We want to call a 
bond election in our district to get money 
to increase our school site. We have ob- 
served that a number of school districts 
have purchased sites of at least five acres, 
and we want to get a site of that size be- 
fore land becomes so costly that we cannot 
do so. I have observed that there is a law 
which prohibits the keeping of more than 
a limited number of horses, or cattle, or 
sheep, or chickens, or cows upon a speci- 
fied area of ground; and that the only place 
where there is no limitation upon the num- 
ber of living beings that may be assembled 
upon a piece of ground, is with respect to 
people. If crowding is bad for live stock, 
it is infinitely worse for children. Surely 
a man is worth more than a goat.” After 
the trustee had departed, I held a little 
jubilee all by myself, and resolved to forget 
the folly of the first one. 

Said a trustee to me, “ We are not going 
to hire any more teachers who will not 
agree to board in the district. We want 
out money spent in our district.” Only a 
little while after the speaker took his de- 
parture, another trustee came in and said, 
“We have decided to try a new plan this 
year with our teachers. We are going to 
let them board where they please. We are 
not going to interfere with their private 
affairs. The only thing that we are going 
to do is to insist that they shall be on hand 
early in the morning, and that they shall 
give their whole heart to the work of the 
school until the day’s work is done. We 
think, if we give them more feedom in 
other lines, that they will bring to the work 
of the school, a sincerity and a heartiness 
that would be lacking if we keep them in 
a species of subjection.” I said to myself, 
“Thank God for this trustee! May his 
tribe increase.” 

Recently a trustee said to me, “I gave 
Johnnie Blank a permit to go from our dis- 
trict into an adjoining one, and the teacher 
gave me a fearful calling down for hav- 
ing done this.” “ Well,” said I, “why did 
you do it?” Said he, “I found that John- 
nie and the teacher were not getting along. 
There seemed to be personal antipathy be- 
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tween the two, and under the circumstances 
I thought it was best to let Johnnie go to 
another district where he would have a 
teacher with whom he would be ‘in har- 
mony. I did not want to spoil Johnnie’s 
year, and I did not want to hamper or 
harass our splendid teacher.” “Well,” said 
I, “did your teacher finally see the matter 
as you saw it?” “No,” said he, with a 
touch of sorrow in his voice, “she still 
thinks that the transfer of Johnnie was a 
personal affront.” And then the trustee 
added, “It is too bad that any one should 
be so lacking in liberality of spirit, that he 
cannot understand that it is impossible 
sometimes for two people to work together 
in harmony, and that it is really no reflec- 
tion upon either one, but that the inhar- 
mony exists because of conditions that are 
natural rather than accidental.” 


-_— 
> 


TASTE IN JOKES. 








Georce Ettot said in one of her novels 
that “a difference in tastes in jokes had 
caused much unhappiness in families.” 
Everyone has seen feelings hurt by the too 
rough handling of a tender subject. The 
possessor of any peculiar features rarely 
appreciates a joke aimed at him. Unless 
personalities are pleasant, it is a safe rule 
to avoid them always. 

There are so many opportunities in life 
for kind merry wit, that it is a pity that 
a love of being funny should so often in- 
duce people to say or do things that make 
others uncomfortable or unhappy. 

The laughter that comes from the sight 
of the misfortunes of others is a low type 
of amusement. Why should anyone think 
it funny to see a friend slip and fall? We 
all know it may hurt and yet some of us 
are very likely to laugh. Some go even 
further in their desire to be amused and 
themselves cause the “accident.” I have 
seen a boy pull away the chair on which 
his sister was about to sit down, and when 
she landed on the floor with a jar that 
shook and bruised her, he shouted with 
glee. It was so funny to see his sister cry- 
ing in pain and anger! “Of course, she 
was mad. Girls never can take a joke, 
anyway.” He was not a bad boy, he was 
only thoughtless; but thoughtlessness is a 
fault that breeds much trouble. When he 
was told that the fall might have injured 
his sister for life, he told her in a manly 
way that he was sorry. She then laid aside 
the plan she had been forming to “ pay him 
back” with a practical joke quite as severe. 

Jerome K. Jerome, himself a humorist 


‘ of the happy, merry variety, whose shafts 





of wit never hurt or sting, wrote an ac- 
count of an Englishman in India which 
carries a deep lesson to all the practical 
jokers who read it. The Englishman 
thought it would be a good joke to give his 
wife a fright. He coiled a dead python 
on the floor of her room, and then going 
downstairs waited. .He intended to rush 
to her and show that her screams were 
ridiculous as the cause of her fear, being 
dead, was harmless. 

Growing impatient at the quiet above, 
he went to his wtfe’s room, and there to 
his unspeakable horror, found her dead, 
choked by the close coils of a live python, 
which had followed its dead mate into the 
room. 

The editor received the following rhyme 
a few weeks ago from some young con- 
tributor who failed to give his name: 


Willie and one of his bright new sashes 
Fell in the fire and was burnt to ashes; 
And now, altho the room grows chilly, 
I haven’t the heart to poke poor Billy. 


When this situation is analyzed there 
fails to appear anything really amusing in 
it, and those who smile at it and other ef- 
forts in the same vein are cultivating a 
callousness that greatly detracts from the 
sweetness of disposition in which tender- 
ness and sympathy form so important an 
element. 

Taste in jokes is oftentimes a key to 
character. People who enjoy coarse humor 
are generally coarse themselves. Do not 
allow yourself to be amused by jokes that 
are in any way heartless or unrefined. It 
is damaging to character.—South Dakota 
Educator. 


BELLS. 





S. A. WILSON, 


Fagg osiers the quiet air of a Sunday morn- 

ing in a New England hill-town there 
came the tolling of the church bell. It 
was not time for church service, and after 
the tolling, the dwellers in the little hamlet 
eagerly counted the strokes of the bell. 
Ten after ten was checked off, and then two 
or three single strokes, and Sunday morn- 
ing stillness once’ more reigned over 
the hills. “ Eighty-three,” said one listener, 
“Mr. A. is dead at last!” “ How do you 
know? What was that?” asked a visitor 
from the West, to whom the “ passing-bell ” 
was unknown outside of English literature. 
Due explanations made that colonial church 
on a New England hill a concrete image in 
one listener’s memory of the English vil- 
lage churches with their bells—sad and 
gay—familiar to readers of English litera- 
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ture. A church without a bell is like a 
minister without a sermon. 

In the ancient Jewish worship, congre- 
gations were gathered by the blast of a 
trumpet. The early Christians went stead- 
ily and secretly to their meetings in private 
houses or in the vaults of their dead to es- 
cape their persecutors. The Emperor Con- 
stantine freed them from fear, but it took 
about three centuries more for the church 
to become bold enough to call people to 
her services with clanging bells. At the 
end of the seventh century the Venerable 
Bede writes.of them as appearing in Eng- 
land, and in the tenth century St. Dunstan 
hung bells in many England church towers. 
History shows that the rise of Gothic ar- 
chitecture and the use of church bells were 
events of the same age. Gothic architec- 
ture with its upspringing towers and spires, 
pointing heavenward, seemed appropriate to 
the homes of the Christian faith, and it be- 
came distinctively the Christian architec- 
ture. These turrets and towers suggested 
bells, furnished suitable places for them, as 
the low, flat classic type of buildings did 


ot. 

The bell soon began to play an impor- 
tant part in the life of the land. It not 
only summoned people to the church serv- 
ices, but played the part of the headlines 
of the modern newspapers. The bell in its 
tower pealed forth the news of the death 
of the old squire, of the marriage of the 
sons and daughters of the manor house, and 
of the birth in the hall of an heir to the 
estate. Longfellow makes the bells of 
Strasburg cathedral. say: 

“T praise the true God, I call the people, I con- 
vene the clergy! 

I lament the dead, I dispel the pestilence, I 

grace the festival! 

I toll for the funeral procession, I break the 

lightning, I mark the Sabbath! 

I wake the sluggards, I disperse the storms, 

I soften the hearts of the cruel!” 

We have spoken of the “ Passing bell,” 
formerly rung when one was known to be 
dying, now to appraise the neighborhood of 
a death, by tolling and striking the years of 
the departed. 

There were other instances of the en- 
trance of the church bells into the daily life 
of the community, not now familiar to us. 
There was the “ Angelus,” which we know 
from Millet’s famous picture, a call to a 
brief prayer, morning, noon and night. 
There were the “Vesper bell,” the call to 
evening prayer, and the “Curfew bell,” 
when all lights and fires were to be extin- 
guished in every house. It is being revived 
in some places as an hour after which all 
children shall be off from the streets. The 
bell played a part in the ceremony of Rom- 
ish excommunication, so terrible in the me- 
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dieval ages. The offender was excommuni- 
cated by “ Bell, book and candle.” 

Whether bells were regarded as converts 
from heathenism or were of Christian ori- 
gin, is uncertain, but this is sure, that they 
were baptized, much as persons are. It is 
believed that they were thus blessed and 
christened to render them more effectual in 
driving away evil spirits. Often a motto 
was carved on the bell. On one at Coven- 
try is this: 

“T ring to sermons with a lusty bome, 
That all may come and none can stay at 
home.” 

Sometimes the tower holds, not one bell, 
but a set of bells attuned to a certain har- 
mony,;chimes or carillons. These latter have 
the bells fixed, struck by hammers on the out- 
side. The home of the carillons is in the 
“low countries,’ Belgium and Holland. 
From the beautiful towers in the cities of 
the Netherlands floated out the wonderful, 
sweet, wild music, which Longfellow has 
commemorated in “Carillon” and “The 
Belfry of Bruges.” The wierd music of 
the bells seems to drop from the sky, the 
effect being greatly increased by the invisi- 
bility of the performer. 

Some one has written of the Nether- 
lands: “There are picturesque scenes of 
market-place and busy harbors; of civic 
hall and church tower; and quiet canal 
and lush fields; but only when the music of 
bells is heard over all does the charm be- 
come complete.” Alas! today much of 
this fair land is the scene of war and mis- 
ery and devastation. Of the famous caril- 
lons, those of Louvain have been totally de- 
stroyed; that of Mechlin, the most beautiful 
of them all, has been damaged; others have 
been injured and are in imminent danger of 
destruction. But the charm of bells is not 
confined to medieval times, nor felt only by 
European tourists. Who does not like to 
hear the bells of the village church across 
the field? or the heavier bell of the city 
across the snow-covered roofs some frosty 
Sunday morning? In an arcade of a large 
city is a piano store, the proprietor of 
which gives a concert on the player-piano 
each noon as men and women are going to 
lunch. The crowd about the door is never 
greater than when he is playing “The 
Chimes.” As the reproduction of the dis- 
tant church bell fills the arcade, every 
passerby stops to listen. In the same city 
one church has a set of chimes on which 
the bell-master plays church hymn-tunes 
each Sunday evening. It is a Roman Cath- 
olic church, but many a Protestant within 
reach of those sweet, soft sounds throws 
his window up, even in winter, during the 
half-hour when the chimes are playing. 
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SOME THOUGHTS FOR TEACHERS. 


The habits formed in school, says some 
one, are of more importance than the 
knowledge acquired. What is the nature 
of the habits pupils are forming in your 
school? Are they such as will be of great 
service in life or are they going to be det- 
rimental? Are the pupils learning the 
habit of using reference books freely and 
intelligently? Are they forming habits and 
ideals of doing well whatever they under- 
take? Are they forming the habits of 
self-control? Of courtesy? Of system? 

A prayer for primary teachers, by Kate 
Douglas Wiggin: Father in heaven, it is by 
the vision of thy revelation to us that we can 
apprehend our relations to these little ones. 
As we have accepted that high trust, so 
make us loyal to it. When our feet grow 
weary and our faith grows dim, help us to 
follow close after the ever-perfect one who 
taught us as even we are trying to teach. 
He it was who took the little ones in His 
arms and blessed them; who set the child 
in the midst, saying, ‘except as ye become 
one of these.’ May the afterglow of that 
inspired teaching ever shine upon the path 





we are treading. May we bathe our tired 
spirits in its warmth and glory, and kindle 
our torches at the splendor of its light. 
Grant that by patience, gentleness, insight, 
we may atone somewhat for our lack of 
wisdom and skill. We read among thy 
mysteries that the divine child was born 
of a virgin. May He be born again and 
again daily in our hearts, already touched 
by that remembrance and consecrated by 
its meaning. And this we ask for love’s 
sake. Amen. 

I believe, says a sane thinker, that there 
are some who are born teachers. They 
have the gift, whether they always culti- 
vate it or not. They feel just as soon as 
they come into contact with the minds of 
their pupils that they are their masters, 
and that they can mould them as the sculp- 
tor his statue. But I believe also that one 
of the causes of failure in teaching is the 
lack of clear, confident knowledge or think- 
ing on the part of the teacher. In order 
to teach others he must first know fully 
and clearly that which he himself intends 
to teach. If he has this knowledge, if his 
own thinking is clear, full, and satisfactory, 
he will find his own methods of imparting 
it to others 
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SAN FRANCISCO MEETING. 





HE National Education Association has 
met for the fifth time in California, 

this year in connection with the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition. The comprehensive 
program was arranged for a session of two 
weeks. David Starr Jordan was a great 
president, and among his most able assist- 
ants was Joseph Swain, of Pennsylvania, 
first vice-president. The leading men and 
women in the school world of the United 
States were there by thousands, and at 
least twenty-five foreign nations were offi- 
cially represented in the various congresses 
held during the sessions. David R. John- 
son, president of Winthrop College, South 
Carolina, was elected president for 1916, 
which meeting will be held in New York 





City. Among the vice presidents for next 
year is Dr. J. George Becht, Secretary of 
the State Board of Education of Penn- 
sylvania. 

The address of welcome of Mr. James A. 
Barr, who did a notable work as Director 
of Congresses, was as follows: 

“The central thought on which the Ex- 
position is based is the progress of the 
world through education. That thought is 
being given expression not only by means 
of exhibits, but through congresses that 
are bringing to California the great think- 
ers of the world in education, science, art 
and industry. 

“Both the Expositian and the event it 
celebrates, the completion of the Panama 
Canal, look to the future rather than to the 
past. For that reason both the exhibits 
and congresses are contemporaneous rather 
than historical, and deal with the things 
of to-day rather than with those of yes- 
terday. For instance, no exhibit is con- 
sidered for award unless it was produced 
within the past ten years. 

“The National Education Association ar- 
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ranged for an International Congress of 
Education at the Chicago Exposition. in 
1893, at the St. Louis Exposition in 1904, 
and finally for the present International 
Congress in Oakland, in connection with 
the Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion. Of 852 congresses, conferences and 
conventions to be held under the general 
auspices of the Exposition, more than 400 
are distinctly educational, while 129 are 
devoted to the various phases of educa- 
tion. It is a matter for congratulation, 
both to the Exposition and to the cause of 
education, that the National Education As- 
sociation has taken the leadership in ar- 
ranging for the great series of congresses 
beginning this morning. I am very certain 
that the official Educational Period, begin- 
ning to-day and lasting two weeks, will 
mark the greatest congress program on 
education ever held in .America. 

“Your program has been so arranged 
that you will have ample time to study the 
Exposition. To show you in a word the 
delightful task ahead of you when you visit 
the Exposition, let me say that when you 
enter the Gates you will be confronted by 
eleven exhibit palaces, with 68.3 acres of 
exhibits. If you travel up one aisle and 
down another, without repeating your step 
at any point, you will travel in these eleven 
palaces almost exactly forty-seven miles. 
If you visit the state and foreign sections, 
the Zone and all other parts of the Exposi- 
tion Grounds, you will travel nearly 100 
miles. 

“In the eleven palaces you will find 
something like 60,000 individual exhibits. 
If you seek to accomplish the impossible, 
and.visit one exhibit per minute, for ten 
hours per day, it will take just about 100 
days to see the exhibits alone, without time 
for the Zone, the state and foreign pavil- 
ions, or the conventions. If you could 
have been in San Francisco since February 
20, and remained until December 4, it 
would have been your privilege to visit an 
average of nine convention sessions per 
day for the 288 days of the Exposition 
period. I am giving you this bit of mathe- 
matics so you may fully appreciate the size 
of the Exposition, and the need of a wise 
selection in a study of its many features. 

“T think we might agree that the Ex- 
position is a world university for 1915. 
The director-in-chief, the chiefs of depart- 
ments, and the officers of congresses are 
members of the faculty. The exhibits, in 
fact, all California, is a working laboratory. 
The world is the student body. You are 
cordially invited to enroll as members of 
the student body. The Exposition belongs 


to the nation, to the world, and to you.” 
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ANNUAL TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 





Hiei annual meetings of the Teachers’ 
county institutes have been held in 
Allegheny, Beaver, Erie, Lackawanna and 
Warren. None of these meetings are 
named for September. Of the city and bor- 
ough institutes, that of Pottstown began 
April 5th; Coal Township, New Kensing- 
ton, Charleroi, Monongahela City and Do- 
nora, August 23rd; Carbondale, Pittston, 
Scranton, Shamokin, Wilkes-Barre and 
Williamsport, August 30; Altoona, Septem- 
ber 6th. The Monessen institute will meet 
November 29 and that of Sharon January 
3, 1916. 

Each of the following will hold institutes 
at different dates during the term: Brad- 
dock, Bradford City, Chester City, Con- 


‘ nellsville, DuBois, Dunmore, Erie City, 


German Township, Harrisburg, Hazleton, 
Homestead, Johnstown, Lancaster City, La- 
trobe, Lebanon City, McKeesport, Mead- 
ville, Nanticoke, Oil City, Punxsutawney, 
Reading, Redstone Township, Titusville, 
Uniontown, Wilkinsburg. The counties be- 
low will hold their institutes at the places 
and on the dates here named: 


Mercer, Mercer, October 4. 
Bradford, Towanda, October 11. 
Lawrence, New Castle, October 11. 
Lehigh, Allentown, October 11. 
Schuylkill, Pottsville, October 11. 
Susquehanna, Montrose, October 11. 
Berks, Reading, October 18. 
Cameron, Emporium, October 18. 
Forest, Tionesta, October 18. 
Greene, Waynesburg, October 18. 
Huntingdon, Huntington, October 18. 
Lebanon, Lebanon, October 18. 
McKean, Kane, October 18. 
Montour, Danville, October 18. 
Pike, Milford, October 18. 
Sullivan, Dushore, October 18. 
Tioga, Wellsboro, October 18. 
Bucks, Doylestown, October 25. 
Carbon, Mauch Chunk, October 25. 
Chester, West Chester, October 25. 
Luzerne, Wilkes-Barre, October 25. 
Montgomery, Norristown, October 25. 
Northampton, Easton, October 25. 
Potter, Coudersport, October 25. 
Washington, Washington, October 25. 
Delaware, Media, November 1. 
Centre, Bellefonte, November 8. 
Clinton, Lock Haven, November 8. 
Dauphin, Harrisburg, November 8. 
Lancaster, Lancaster, November 8. 
Monroe, Stroudsburg, November 8. 
Adams, Gettysburg, November 15. 
Franklin, Chambersburg, November 15. 
Cambria, Ebensburg, November 22. 
ha Mifflintown, November 22. 
iffin, Lewistown, November 22. 
Somerset, Somerset, November 22. 
York, York, November 22. 
Blair, Hollidaysburg, November 29. 
Columbia, Bloomsburg, November 29. 
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Cumberland, Carlisle, November 29. 
Elk, Ridgway, November 29. 

Fulton, McConnellsburg, November 29. 
Perry, New Bloomfield, November 20. 
Snyder, Middleburg, November 29. 
Wayne, Honesdale, November 209. 
Fayette, Uniontown, December 13. 
Indiana, Indiana, December 13. 
Jefferson, Reynoldsville, December 13. 
Westmoreland, Greensburg, December 13. 
Wyoming, Tunkhannock, December 13. 
Armstrong, Kittaning, December 20. 
Bedford, Bedford, December 20. 
Butler, Butler, December 20. 

Clarion, Clarion, December 20. 
Clearfield, Clearfield, December 20. 
Crawford, Meadville, December 20. 
Lycoming, Muncy, December 20. 
Northumberland, Sunbury, December 20, 
Union, Mifflinburg, December 20. 
Venango, Franklin, December 27. 
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THE KINDERGARTEN. 


HE annual report of the Commissioner 
of Education contains a chapter on 
kindergarten progress, and copies of this 
are also reprinted separately for pamphlet 
distribution. A number of shorter leaflets 
will soon be issued; and, in order to reach 
all kindergarten teachers, a special series 
of kindergarten letters will be written. 
These letters are to be mailed at regular 
intervals to kindergartners school superin- 
tendents, university professors of education, 
editors of school journals and others. An 
address list of individual kindergartners is 
being prepared for this purpose. 

Some of the most valuable work the 
National Bureau does, however, is not 
through its printed material, but by cor- 
respondence. The highest school officials, 
State, county and city, are constantly writ- 
ing for information not readily available 
in printed form. The kindergarten divi- 
sion receives a large number of such in- 
quires from important sources, and the in- 
formation given in reply frequently forms 
the basis of a new State, county or city 
policy in education. 

The ultimate value of the information 
material furnished by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation depends upon the use to which it is 
put; it depends upon the recipient. The 
wide-awake kindergartner, school superin- 
tendent, interested citizen, or whoever he 
may be, will find that he can institute fruit- 
ful comparisons between his own com- 
munity and others similarly situated; be- 
tween his own State and other States; 
between his own newly-aroused ideals and 
the conditions he finds around him. He 
can see how his own community measures 
up; he can make plans and start a campaign 
on a basis of facts and experience; and thus 





he will be able to utilize the information 
furnished him by: the Government in the 
way it was intended to be used as a guide to 
local educational development. The Bureau 
at Washington will be glad to have the cor- 
rect name and address of kindergarten 
teachers and supervisors and others inter- 
ested in these schools. 
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RURAL SCHOOLS OF OHIO. 


HE rural schools of Ohio are to be 
standardized under the new law, and 
important changes must result from the 
new system of supervision. June 13th 
there were meetings in every Ohio county 
seat for the purpose of organizing under 
the new system of rural and village school 
supervision, and there came into being, for 
the first time in Ohio, County Boards of 
Education, with broad powers to regulate 
the conduct and organization of schools. 
The county boards were chosen by the 
presidents of the Board of Education of 
villages and special school districts. The 
County Boards of Education are to select 
a county superintendent, who is to be the 
executive officer of the board and direct the 
school administration. The county boards 
may form new districts and may redivide 
the school territory into districts more con- 








’ venient than the present ones. In addi- 


tion, they have authority to encourage cen- 
tralization and consolidation, the end to- 
ward which the law is aimed. 

After the County Board of Education 
has districted the county for school pur- 
poses a district superintendent is to be 
selected. These district superintendents 
are to be nominated for their positions by 
the county superintendent and elected by 
the presidents of the Boards of Education 
in the county. 

The county superintendent will also have 
the power to recommend text-books when 
present text-book contracts expire. In this 
way it is hoped to secure uniform text- 
books for each county as the present con- 
tracts expire, and ultimately this is ex- 
pected to lead to a uniformity of text-books 
in the State. This we think a serious 
mistake in school policy. 

On June 12th at Lincoln City, Indiana, 
Abraham Lincoln was eulogized by an ex- 
Vice President of the United States and 
three ex-Governors during the pilgrimage 
of the Indiana Republican Editorial Asso- 
ciation to that place. The exercises were 
at the grave of Nancy Hanks Lincoln, 
which with the old Lincoln home is now in- 
cluded in a State park. Augustus E. 
Willson, ex-Governor of Kentucky, ad- 
dressed the editors and their friends on 
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behalf of the State of Lincoln’s nativity; 
W. T. Durbin, ex-Governor of Indiana, on 
behalf of the State of Lincoln’s boyhood; 
Richard Yaes, ex-Governor of Illinois, on 
behalf of the State of Lincoln’s final adop- 
tion, and Charles W. Fairbanks, ex-Vice 
President, on behalf of the nation. After 
reviewing the life of the Civil War Presi- 
dent, Mr. Fairbanks paid special tribute to 
his modesty, patience and loyalty. 

“In these days of hysteria and of the 
reckless impeachment of our political in- 
Stitutions, in these days of anxiety for the 
future,” said the ex-Vice President, “ it is 
well to recall the unwearying patience, the 
sublime faith and the loyalty of Abraham 
Lincoln to the cause of the Union, his 
confidence in the virtue of republican gov- 
ernment and his trust in the ultimate judg- 
ment of the American people. Mr. Lincoln 
was beset by more and graver questions 
than ever taxed his illustrious predecessors 
or his great successors, but he never lost 
control of his better judgment; he never 
compromised with expediency ,nor even for 
one moment bartered sound principles for 
the hope of political preferment.” 
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LETTER TO DIRECTORS. 








NE of the leading school men of the 
State, Supt. J. C. Taylor, of Lacka- 
wanna, has presented these points in a cir- 
cular-letter to the School Directors of his 
large county. They may be read with profit 
everywhere in Pennsylvania. 

1. Buildings should be improved. Some 
buildings that have been in use from thirty 
to forty years should be thoroughly repaired 
and painted, and some should be rebuilt. 
Some districts need additional buildings to 
accommodate the children, so that every 
child may have a full day in school. When 
new houses are built, careful attention 
should be given to heating, lighting, and 
ventilation. Plenty of slate blackboards 
should be provided. Every room should 
have a cloak closet for the girls and one 
for boys. In furnishing, only single desks 
should be bought. Double desks prevent 
independent work, and create disorder. 
Single desks will add 25 per cent. to the 
amount of work that can be done. Every 
school should have a suitable playground 
divided between girls and boys. 

2. The minimum term should be eight 
months. In districts having only seven 
months, children do not have sufficient time 
to finish the work to be done in the eight 
years of the common school course. This 
is proved by the large number of failures 
made by those who take the Final Examina- 
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tions at the end of the eighth year to enter 
high schools. It is impossible to do the 
work in (8X7) 56 months that is ar- 
ranged for (88) 64 months. Children 
in these short term districts do not get a 
“ square deal.” 

3. The Compulsory Attendance law 
should be honestly enforced for the whole 
term in all districts. To cut down the 
time for attendance, allowing the older 
pupils to remain out of school the first part 
of the term is a “body blow” to the school 
from which it can not recover. From 10 
to 25 per cent. of the term is now lost by 
irregular attendance. This is simply wast- 
ing that percentage of the money we spend 
for schools. It causes pupils to fall be- 
hind in‘classes, to fail of promotion, and 
hence to lose all interest in school. Fail- 
ure to enforce the attendance law brings 
only contempt and disrespect to the School 
Board; it is courage, not cowardice that 
arouses admiration. Directors in their 
oath of office, swear to enforce this law, 
and later, in their annual report, they must 
swear that they have enforced the law to 
get their State appropriation. No director 
should be compelled to make oath to a false 
statement, even to get money for schools; 
and if the law is enforced, there will be no 
need to do so. 

4. If our schools are to continue to im- 
prove, we must continue to demand more 
competent teachers; those who have had at 
least as much professional training as i 
given to normal school graduates. I can 
see no good reason for continuing to issue 
provisional certificates, except in case of 
emergencies, when teachers of higher grade 
can not be obtained. The growing custom 
of keeping successful teachers in the same 
positions year after vear is wise, and should 
become the rule. The vicious practice of 
dropping experienced and successful teach- 
ers to make places for beginners who hap- 
pen to live in the district should be discon- 
tinued. A competent and skillful teacher 
should be as sure of retaining his position 
as a clerk in a postoffice. Directors should 
ignore personal and political considerations, 
and hire the teacher who will teach the 
best school. 

5. When efforts are made by the super- 
intendent to improve the schools by special 
work, as in case of the Palmer Writing, or 
the teaching of Agriculture in rural schools, 
all teachers, not excepting normal school 
and college graduates, should be required 
by School Boards to qualify themselves 
for such advancement. All teachers are 
either advancing or retrograding, and those 
who refuse to make advancement are not 
what we need in our schools, and should 
be replaced by those who are more pro- 
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gressive. Teachers who spend part of their 
vacation and salary in attending summer 
schools should be paid a higher salary. 

6. The most common topic on programs 
of National and State Teachers’ Associa- 
tions is “ Improvement of Rural Schools,” 
and the many lectures, papers, and discus- 
sions of the various phases of this subject 
prove that improvement in these schools is 
needed. Various plans have been suggested 
for the improvement of rural schools in- 
volving State or National aid; but the main 
difficulty is to awaken a desire for better 
rural schools. These schools will not get 
the best results until they are properly 
housed. Few directors would tolerate as a 
dwelling house, or even as a barn for their 
horses and cows, buildings as poor and 
ill-adapted to their purpose as some of 
these school buildings. In many cases there 
is no yard nor any playground. While in 
large cities thousands of dollars are spent 
annually in providing playgrounds, in the 
country, where land can be bought for less 
than $100 per acre, many schools have not 
even a half-acre lot. 

7. Many rural schools have less than a 
dozen pupils. This is extravagance. These 
schools are too small to arouse much in- 
terest in either pupils or teachers. Where 
classes contain only one or two pupils, it is 
impossible for the best teacher to arouse 
much enthusiasm. Recitations are usually 
dull and monotonous because there is no 
competition. Two or more of these schools 
should be consolidated in a new and attrac- 
tive building surrounded by ample play- 
grounds, beautified by shade trees and 
flowers. Where there are enough schools 
in a district, they should all be consoli- 
dated in one large school, and a high school 
should be established. With the schools 
consolidated and properly graded, one-half 
the number of teachers can do twice as 
good work in the lower and grammar 
grades, and can also give the children the 
poh for two or three years of high 
school work in addition. While getting 
a high school education the children could 
live at home with their parents, as they 
should at this age, under the most favor- 
able conditions, and without the expense 
of large board bills, which must be paid if 
they go out of their district to attend high 
schools. 

In these rural high schools a good course 
of agriculture and farm accounting should 
be given, with practical work on an experi- 
mental plot of ground belonging to the high 
school. The money saved to the district by 
decreasing the number of teachers would 
pay for transporting the children to the 
high school, and still other savings would 
be made in the cost of repairs, fuel, ap- 





paratus, etc. And while the total cost of 
running such a consolidated high school 
would not be greater than the cost of the 
many small one-room schools, the educa- 
tion furnished to the children would be 
doubled in value. The course in agricul- 
ture alone, which should be taught in all 
rural schools, would more than double the 
value of the schools to the district, as would 
later appear in the greater knowledge and 
skill of the graduates and in the greatly 
increased crops raised on the farms. 

While the boys are studying better 
methods in agriculture, the girls should 
have instruction in cooking, canning, sew- 
ing, and other household arts. In a gen- 
eration such schools would revolutionize 
the business of farming, and would greatly 
add to the profits and pleasures of country 
life. Dignified and ennobled by a suitable 
education, farming would take its propet 
place among the great occupations of the 
world, and farmers’ boys and girls would 
cease to long for the artificial life of the 
large cities. Proud of their business they 
would be glad to stay on the farms. 

8. In large boroughs and urban town- 
ships, high schools should be made more 
practical by being brought through their 
course of study into closer relation to real 
life. Every borough high school course 
should include manual training for boys 
and domestic science for the girls. Statis- 
tics show that these branches more than 
double the value of the high school course, 
and greatly increase the chances of finding 
profitable employment for graduates when 
their school life is over. The value of 
these courses to high school graduates is 
no longer a matter of theory. They have 
been tried out in many large cities, and 
have proved their worth. 

All of these new practical courses of 
agriculture, manual training, cooking, sew- 
ing, and other domestic arts are not only 
useful in the after-life of the students, but 
they add such interest to high school work 
that there is always a considerable increase 
in the number of students who remain to 
take up higher branches. When all rural 
and borough high schools provide such prac- 
tical courses that students can see that 
their chances of success in life will be in- 
creased thereby, there will be fewer drop- 
ping out of high schools to get a job. The 
schools are a part of life, and should not 
be divorced therefrom. All of the stu- 
dent’s school training should tend to fit 
him for his place in business and for citi- 
zenship. He should be able to go from 
his place in the school into the ranks of 
the workers without any trouble of fric- 
tion, and should be self-supporting when 
he leaves school. 
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THE MILLER’S DAUGHTER. 
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1. Down thestream so cheer-i-ly Be - sidethe mill we row, | Wheretheechoes mer -ri-ly Their 
2. When we call, oh, read-i-ly She answersus a-gain, And stopsthe wheel right steadily, To 
3. Part- ing then, re - gret-ful-ly, We turnthe dark’ning hill, With “Pretty maid, adieu,” And tic-tac, 
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lay-ful cho-rus throw; Downthestream so cheer -i-ly Be- side the millwe mw, 
en our homeward strain, When we call, oh, read-i-ly She answersus a - gain, And 
tic - tac goesthe mill, Part-ingthen,re - gret-ful-ly, We turn thedark’ning hill, With 
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Wherethe ech-oes mer - ri- ly Their play-ful cho-rus throw. 
stops the wheel right stead-i - ly, To hear our homeward strain. 
“Pret - ty maid, a - dieu,” And tic-tic, tic-tac goesthe mill. 
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To the pret-ty Nat - a-lie A pass-ing draught we fill, Sweet-ly sing-ing _ there, 
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